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The Greek march from Marathon to 
Athens, organised by the Bertrand Russell 
Youth Committee of 100, was banned by 
the Greek Government. It was nevertheless 
one of the most successful demonstrations 
of its kind held in Europe in recent years. 
It was the first significant act against the 
repressive Greek Government since the 
Civil War ended in 1950, and was supported 
by all political parties except the Govern- 
ment. 


For the Greek Government it came at a 
particularly delicate time, shortly after the 
Paris Conference for the Amnesty of Poli- 
tical Prisoners in Greece, and at the very 
time that Mr. Livingston Merchant, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s plenipotentiary, was in 
Grecce offering proposals for a multilateral 
nuclear force. 


The British delegation was arrested and de- 
ported, and 2,000 Greek people were 
arrested, some with great viotence, 


Only one marcher was able to march the 
entire distance. This was an independent 
member of parliament, Gregory Lambrakis, 
who was a delegate to the Oxford Confer- 
ence in January. At least once the: police 
picked him up and tock him off in a car, 
but each time he walked back to the road 
and Kept on. 


At 8 o’clock on Monday evening a mass 
rally was held in the Acropole, one of the 
biggest theatres in Athens. Many well- 
known people attended this meeting and 
many artists and entertainers sang or spoke. 
Reports of this rally speak of a “ delirium 
of enthusiasm.” The British campaigners, 
who had just been released by the police, 
were cheered wildly. When Gregory Lam- 
brakis arrived the applause and enthusiasm 
and excitement were overwhelming, 


Michael Peristerakis, President of the 
Bertrand Russell Youth Committee, sent the 
following cable to Lord Russell on April 
22: 
Marathon demo fantastic success. 72,000 
detained by police for twelve hours. Mass 
popular support. Great victory for non- 
violence. Strong police and military 
measures, Deeply sorry about Pottle and 
other deportations and police maltreat- 
ment of British delegation. 
Pat Pottle was in Greece as Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s personal representative to the march. 
His report follows. 
I arrived in Athens about four o’clock 
Saturday afternoon. There were several 
hundred people at the airport to meet me. 
The English press was there because they 
were convinced I wouldn’t be allowed to 
stay in the country and they would send me 
back straight away. But for some unknown 
reason they let me go straight through the 
customs. They didn’t even check my bags 
or anything. Then I was given armfuls of 
flowers and we had more or less a small 
press conference at the airport. 
They had already arrested John Chambers, 
and they were trying to arrest the rest of 
the English delegation, so I can’t really 
tinderstand why they let me in. 
Then people from the Bertrand Russell 
Committee put me in a taxi and took me 
to their headquarters, where there were 
several hundred people waiting They were 
pointing out plain clothes policemen on 
every corner and sitting outside cafes, and 


\ 


the Aprit 21 demonstration in Athens, just before 
the police attack; holding the poster are 
Pat Pottle (with beard) and Michael Peristerakis 


round by their headquarters there were 
plain clothes policemen everywhere. 

I went inside and met Malcolm Macmillan 
and we had a few photographs taken; then 
they decided to take me away and hide me 
somewhere because they had heard they 
were out to arrest all the Britisch delega- 
tion. So they took me to a house in the 
centre of Athens, a private address, where 
I was to spend the night. They left then 
because they had a lot of organising to do. 


The march was originally planned for 
people to go from Marathon to Athens, but 
the police got this ban out stopping trans- 
port of all kinds from leaving Athens for 
Marathon - that’s trains, taxis, private cars, 
bicycles, everything was completely stopped. 
So then it was decided that the people from 
the other parts of the country who were 
going to come to Athens would go to Mara- 
thon and march from Marathon to Athens, 
and the people who were going to take part 
from Athens would march from Athens to 
Marathon, and they would meet in the 
middle and turn round and march to 
Athens. This was the idea. 

At various intervals in the night people 
were rushing in giving us the latest details 
of what was going on; the police were 
searching the homes of various Greek 
families trying to locate the British delega- 
tion, and arresting them at various hours in 


the morning to try to stop them taking part 
in the demonstration. 

Every political party excluding the Govern- 
sent supported this demonstration. Melina 
Mercouri and Jules Dassin were going on 
it and lots more Greek actors and actresses 
- I can't pronounce their names. All of 
them had pledged that they were going on 
this march even though it was banned. 
They arrived at 7 o’clock in the morning 
to take me to this demonstration. We 
waited outside Parliament in Constitution 
Square for about an hour to collect a small 
group, and then we went on to the outside 
of Athens, where the march was due to 
start. All over Athens that morning all you 
could see was the army driving round in 
trucks, police driving round in_ trucks. 
Everywhere you looked it was just packed 
out with the army with guns, and police 
going everywhere. 


When we got to the place where the demon- 
stration was due to start we just jumped 
out of the car and started walking up the 
pavement. As soon as we had done this a 
lot of people recognised us and came down 
and started walking behind us. One of 
them got out this poster and they held this 
in front of us as we were walking along 
and all the press took photographs. 

Then four truck-loads of army and police 
arrived and they just, jumped out and 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


charged into these people walking with us. 
Most of them ran because it seemed to be 
the obvious thing to do, as the police and 
army were running, shouting, and scream- 
ing with fists clenched. It was only because 
of my figure I sat. A small group of us sat 
down and the police surrounded us, and 
they started kicking us and hitting us with 
the backs of their hands. They kept kick- 
ing us until we got up. It’s not like in 
England where you sit down and they pick 
you up; they kick you until you get up. So 
we got up. 


There were photographers and cinecameras 
taking shots of this, of myself and the 
president of the Committee, Michael Peris- 
terakis, being kicked and punched. So they 
arrested all the cameramen as well and con- 
fiscated their films and smashed their 
cameras. Then they put us and the camera- 
men and about another ten people in this 
small police van and drove us back into the 


‘centre of Athens where we were then trans- 


ferred into a lorry. 

This young girl had been arrested and was 
with us. They took her out of the van to 
put her into the lorry and she started shout- 
ing at them. So three or four of them got 
round her and kept slapping her face and 
punching her and split her eye, and blood 
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“ Contains information that will make 
your hair stand on end.” 


- Bernard Braden on ITV 


INSIDE 
STORY 


A report by a group 
of ex-prisoners to 
the Prison Commission 


3rd printing now on sale 


1s (postage 3d) 10s 6d doz post free 


Published for the Prison Reform Council by 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday April 28 

Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Kings X 
Antony Bates 

“Science or Religion” 


Keep up the 
pressure 
for peace 


FILL IN THIS ORDER FORM NOW 


Peace News 
every week Ss doz 


Black Paper, H-bomb War 


6d (post 3d) 4s 6d doz, 
25s 100 


Civil Disobedience broadsheet 
4d (post 3d) 3s doz post free 


Direct Action: April Carter 
1s 6d (post 3d) 16s doz 


Inside Story: 
Prisoners’ Report 
Is (post 3d) [1s doz 


I enclose/please invoice i] 


NAME ......... sé 
Block letters please 


ADDRESS 


HOUSMANS 


The Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd Ni 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 

take advantage of this ®—> 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (ox 
Nos. Is. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on cpplication to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Londoa, N.1. 


Coming Events 


South Africa: Campaign for Freedom Public Meet- 
ing, Thursday, May 2. 7.30 p.m, Church House, 
S.W.1. Humphry Berkeley, M.P., Nana Mahomo, 
Jeremy Thorpe, M.P., Harold Wilson, M.P. Admis- 
sion free; reserved seats 2s from Southern Africa 
Freedom Group, 74 Denison House, S.W.1. Tate 
0677. 
Soviet Youth Artistes (singers, accordionists, jug- 
giers, acrobats) at St. Pancras Town Hall, 7.30 p.m. 
Sun., May 5. Tickets 5s. and 3s. 6d. from BSFS, 
36 Spencer St., EC.1, or at door. 


World Without War, May Day Mtg., Caxton Hall, 


7.30, Weds., May 1. Questions and discussion. 
Socialist Party of G.B. 

Yorks PPU Weekend Schoc!, May 4-5, Ilkley. 
Walter Stein: ‘‘ Our Moral Crisis.'' Details ; Gib- 


son, Stapleton, Pontefract. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Snowdonia National Park. 
overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and 
sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth. 


Vegetarian Guest House 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, 
quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. 
G., M, and H. Hather. 


Private Hotel, 
Quaker owned. 


Personal 
Co-op, shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 


your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


1-2 additional 
thetic) required, 
from Hamble, 


experienced crew (anarcho-sympa- 
13 ton cutter, sailing July/August 
bound Canaries/W. Indies/ Boston, 


USA. Share expenses. 7-12. months' voyage. 
Jackson, 36 Shepard, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
USA. 


Contract and 
Thames Carpet 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Renairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete 2s possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not Jater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 


nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 
Remember to erdar capics of Pence News for your 
advertised meeting: Snte or Return, Frem: Cres- 
jation Dept., $ Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


27 April, Saturday 


Bromley, Kent: Meet 1! p.m. station for march. 
2.30 p.m. Library, public mtg. Speakers: George 
Clark, Michael Craft, Lab. and Lib. P'mentary 
candidates, Cons. Party speaker, 8 p.m. William 
Hall, Masons Hill. Jazz Ball, Brian 
Adm, 4s 6d. Refreshments. 


Broeghtom, or. Preston: Assemble 2 p.m. nr. 
Shuttleworth Arms, on A6, for march down Whit- 
tingham Lane, turn left on Langley Lane to No. 21 
Group of Royal Observer Corps (cover for RSG 
10). N.W. C'ttee of 100. 


Hounslow, Middx.: 2.30-8 p.m. Town Hall, 
Rd. London Region Day School. CND. 


London. W.C.2: 11 a.m.4.30 p.m. Priends’ Mtg. 
52 St. Martin's Lane. Day symposium : 
Christian Conscience and Nuclear War.”’ 
Arch. T. D. Roberts, S.J., Nancy 
Richardson, (FPC). Details: Christian CND 
(London Region), 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Treaty 


Southampton: 6 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse, Ordnance 


Rd, 25th Anniversary Celebration Mtg. Max 
Parker: The FoR—its continuing challenge.’* Tea 
4.30. FoR 


28 April, Sunday 


Londen, N.1:°3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross. Antony Bates : ‘‘ Science or Religion.’ Gt. 


Companions. 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(i ENCLOSE 5s) 


NAME Me ors ceaetit ss 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pni2 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 
Brokers, loca] representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter, (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex, 


Correspond with, exchange visits with like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discoust price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


New readers’ trial rate : 
free. Please send names and addresses to 
Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., 


May 11. Coach to Swaffham Demo. 
only at 12s 6d return. 
Phone: BAY 5234. 


Cash bookings 
Only ten seats left. Details 


Norwegian family seek CND family in London pre- 
pared to offer hospitality, help with English, sight- 


secing, etc., for son, 16, 3-5 weeks, June-July. 
Pref. with children of similar age interested in 
world peace, etc. Reasonable payment offered. 
Details : Project 67, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.!. 
Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details, 

Rush Matting, looks good, wears well, any room. 


To nearest 12” at Is 9d sq. ft., or stock sizes 
4’ x 2’ 12s 6d, 6’ x 3’ 28s 6d, 7’ x 4’ 42s each. 
In natural, or green/natural in alternate 12” squares. 
Also natural seagrass kitchen mats, tough and 
modern, 36” x 18” 3s 6d, 48” x 24” Gs 6d, 54” x 


27” 8s 6d each. Every type of cane and bamboo 
stocked for garden, handicraft, interior wark. 
Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, God- 


manstone, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Wil! witnesses my arrest for incitement at Duke of 
Wellington Place, Hyde Park Corner, approx. 1.15 
pane Easter Monday, contact Robin Davis, Fulham 


oo 


Woman, convinced from own 4-yr. old, that a happy 
child is first happy, then good, desires contact man 
who comes home from work he likes to do, wanting 
sate building family of foster-children. Box No. 


Publications 


Britain's Socialist Weekly - vigorous, forthright and 
anti-war - ‘‘ The Socialist Leader."’ News, com- 
ments, pictures and cartoons for unilateralists, trade 
unionists, colonial freedom workers, Socialist theo- 
reticians. Fourpence weckly. From your newsagent 
or focal ILP branch; or by post from 197 King’s 
Cross Rd., London, W.C.!, eight weeks’ 
trial! rate 3s. 


10.30 a.m.6 p.m, Unity Hall, 
New Supporters’ Day School. 


London, N.W.1: 
NUR Euston Rd. 


2 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus) for West End 
poster parade, CND. 


London, W.1: 7.30-10.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. (Warren St. Tube), Public Mtg. : 
**RSGs - Aldermaston and After." Speakers : 


Adam Roberts, and others. CND. 


30 April, Tuesday 


London, N.51 8 p.m. Steenoven Mission Hse., 16 
Aberdeen Rd., Highbury. Mass for Peace and 
Justice in preparation for May Day. 


Lendon, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 


Area Mtg. Business, future plans, discussions, All 
members welcome. PPU. 

1 May, Wednesday 

Crosby, Liverpool: 8 p.m. St. Faith's Cg. Hall. 
Public Mtg. Speakers: Father Kenny, Dr. G. W. 


Roderick. Chair: Dr. A. Speight. Film: ‘‘ Shadow 
ima.’ CND. 


2 May, Thursday 


Liverpool: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Hunter St. 
Young Friends’ mtg. Speaker: Donald Groom. 
All welcome. SoF. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ 
Rd., Leytonstone, 
India. PPU. 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Church Hse. Campaign 
for Freedom in South Africa. Public mtg. Hum- 
phry Berkeley, MP, Nana Mahomo, Jeremy Thorpe, 
MP, Harold Wilson, MP. Adm. free, Res. seats 


Mtg. Hse., 
Muriel Sorenson on her visit to 


Percival 


Rugby: 7.30 p.m. Guildhouse, Public 
discussion: ‘‘ A Defence Policy for Gt. Britain.’’ 
Speakers: Sybil Morrison. Dr. David Childs. 
Chair: Dr. Murray Smith, PPU. 


3 May, Friday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 110 West Town Lane, 4. 
Officers’ Conference and AGM reports. 


London, N.1: 7.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd. Meeting of the Committee of 100 Christian 
Group. All supportets welcome. Details: Peggie 
Denny, GRE 2669. 


4-5 May, Sat-Sun 

Ilkley, Yerks: Hollybrook Guest Hse., Queen's Rd. 
Yorkshire Area Weekend School. Dr. Walter Stein : 
"Our Mora! Crisis."" Details : Hilda Gibson, Went- 
bridge 381] PPU. 


4 May, Saturday 


Bristol, 8: 3 p.m. 38 Canynge Sq. Discussion : 
“‘Non-violence and the Morality of Governments. 
C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.11 4.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. Brains trust: Stuart 
Morris, Ron Huzzard, Ann Kerr, Max Madden. 
LPF. 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 


colonialism, 6 months, & 9d; 12 months, 17s. 


Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for all peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets or campaign 
materials. ‘‘ Sale or return ’’ selections for meet- 
ings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest list and 
s.o.r. terms, 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, 
London, N.1. 


‘“What Do People Think of the Bomb?’ Com- 
prehensive poll analysed. 1s. Common Wealth, 
12 High St., London, N.W.3. 


Situations Vacant 


Voluntary Overseas Service. International Voluntary 
Service, the British branch of Service Civil Inter- 
national, in association with the Lockwood Corn- 
mittee, seeks the following offers of voluntary long 
term service : (a) A veterinary surgeon for Morocco. 
(b) Agriculturalists for Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 
Minimum period of service 1 year; pocket money, 
maintenance and re-settlement allowance provided. 
LV.S., 72 Oakley Square, N.W.1, for 


Wanted - Sccretary/Organiser - over 21 yrs., typing 
an advantage. Apply: West Midland and Birming- 
pen eND, Secretary: 96 Durham Rd., Birming- 
am, It. 


Warmongering Yankee physicist desires exploit de- 
pressed economy, import quasi-beat chick as hand- 
maiden/secretary/mothers help in atypical pad, 
suburban Boston. Dr. R. G. Seed, 258 East Street, 
Lexington, Massachusetts, USA. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Bed-sitting-room in Hampstead available for 10 
weeks from April 22 at £1 p.w., shares of rates 
and fuel, in return for dependable help with children 
weekdays after school. Room for one adult only, 
but could squeeze in baby, dog, or printing press 
as required. ‘Phone SWI 3878. 


In CND house, large sunny room overlooking gar- 
dens, large single bed and one double, kitchenette, 
use bathroom, light, linen, cleaning : for two £5 10s, 
three £6 15s, Also single room, use kitchen and 
bathroom, £2 15s. Also £2 5s for share of large 
sunny room with girl supporters, separate beds. 
Active supporters welcomed. FRE 2183. 


For Sale 


Anti-Bacteriological and Chemica} 
6d (post 3d) from Colin Johnson, 
Drive, S.W.15. 


Warfare Badges, 
21b Carlton 


W.C.2: 3 


London, 
Charing Cross Rd.), 
End poster parade, 4.30. CND. 


p.m. Manette St. (nr, Foyle's, 
Public mtg. followed by West 


10-11 May, Fri-Sat 


Shepton Mallet, Som. : 48 hr. vigil in Market Place 
in sympathy with detention of Parker and McKenna 
of RAF, Locking. Details: Arthur Lakem, 19 
West St., Banwell, Som, C'ttee of 100. 


Every week | 


Fridays 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic Sunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF 


Londoa, E.C.$: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
oa pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Paciist Fellowship. 


Creydom : 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 


Leadeom, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstal!.’ Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


YCND Centre, 17 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards. 
area, Selling of Black Paper, etc. 


Oxferd: 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Carfax, corner of Corn- 
market and Queen Street. Peace News seling. Other 
peace literature on request. Organiser: Richard 
Wallace, 123 Kingston Road. 


Central Library 
YCND. 


Sutton, rat 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
oO 


Bookatall. funteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. OND. 

Grpingten : $.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's.) 
Maaning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 

Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Met. Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100. 

Sundays 

London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 


Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. ‘ 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Colchester: Door-to-door sales of Peace News, 
leafleting, canvassing, etc. Helpers ‘phone 72041. 
C'ttee_ of 100. 


London, §S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in stums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IvS. : 


London: Peanuts Club 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. 
Sats. New Iberian Stompers Jazz Band. Suns, CND 
Folk songs. Informal. C'ttee of 100. 


Mondays 


London, N.1: 12-2 p.m. Peace News (large Meeting 
Room), 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross. 
cheese lunch, 


Bread and 
Freedom from Hunger. 
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erlin marchers reach Britain 


The three Vancouver to Berlin peace 
marchers - Hans Sinn, Lorne Bennett, and 
Peter Light - arrived in Britain two weeks 
ago and took part in the Aldermaston 
march. They intend to stay in Britain for 
at least three months, and write: 

Having completed 3,500 miles of our 6,000 
mile peace walk from Vancouver to Berlin 


we are now concentrating on presenting the 
following proposals to the British public: 
1. That Britain take the initiative in creat- 
ing a zone of military disengagement in 
central Europe’ and as a first step sign a 
peace treaty with both East and West Ger- 
many stipulating the demilitarisation of 
both German states. 


» © 


IASE FOR SALE 


SA 


REDUNDANT 


SWAF 


MARKET 
oO 


RAF. 
MAR 


WAR ON 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE OBSOLESENCE OF WAR 


SATURDAY MAY IITH. AT 2PM. 


IS TO BE AUCTIONED BY 


THE EAST ANGLIAN 
COMMITTEE OF 100 


WITH PROCEEDS TO- 


Lots 


AIRCRAFT 


FHAM 


PLACE 


HAM 


WANT 


Poster for the Committee of 100’s next major action, at RAF Marham. The sale 
beforehand in Swaffham will not involve civil disobedience, but afterwards an attempt 
will be made to enter the base to claim | the auctioned property. The East Anglian 
Committee of 100 describes the action as “a non-violent take-over bid directed against 
World War III.” 


It's a long way 


Our office ABC .railway guide (which is 
dated June, 1961) says that the town of 
Brora in Scotland has a population of 1,074 
and is 6584 miles from London. There are 
- or were in June, 1961 - three trains a day 
from Euston (changing at Inverness) and 
the fastest takes cighteen hours and. thirty- 
nine minutes. 


Almost the only other thing I know about 
Brora is that there is a coal mine. there 
owned and run by the miners. According 
to an article which Douglas Stuckey wrote 
in “Peace News” on September 7 last year 
this small experiment in workers’ democracy 
has proved a great success, providing coal 
and jobs for the people of the locality. But 
there is much more I' would like to know 
about Brora. How, in detail, do the miners 
run the mine? How do they reach deci- 
sions where there is: disagreement ? ~ How 
much difference has controlling their own 
working conditions made to the amount of 
interest and enjoyment they get out of their 
lives ? What ditference hag it:made to the 
liveg of their families and of all the people 
in their community:? 

I would like someone to go to Brora and 
spend at least a week or two. there and 
write about the life of the people for 


to Brora 


“Peace News.” I would like “Peace 
News” more and more to be able to report 
first hand on those experiments being made 
im our society which seem hopeful and 
creative. But this kind of project would 
cost quite a lot of money, The second class 
return fare to Brora (according to our ABC) 
ig £11 10s. The cost of sending someone 
there for two weeks would be not less than 
£25. If you would like to see more features 
of this kind would you please send us £25 
or £5 or 5s - the most you can afford ? 


MICHAEL FREEMAN. 
toial since February 1 


£50 


contributions this week £238 1 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please’ make cheques etc payable 
to- Lady Clare ‘Annesley Treasurer‘ 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


- encountered on the entire journey. 


2. That the demilitarisation start with Ber- 
lin as a test case where both sides could 
withdraw simultaneously under UN super- 
vision. 

3. That the results of the demilitarisation 
of Berlin be studied with a view to the con- 
sequent demilitarisation of the whole of 
Germany. 

4. That the demilitarisation of Germany 
be undertaken as a first step towards a de- 
militarised Europe, possibly within the 
framework of the Rapacki Plan. 

Our campaign is an attempt to focus atten- 
tion on one. international crisis situation. 
We feel that although the peace movement 
in this country and around the world has 
provided a necessary basis for future action 
and has begun to create a favourably in- 
clined and aroused public opinion by pro- 
testing against the manufacturing, storing 
and testing of nuclear weapons, this by 
itself is not enough. We feel that the inter- 
national peace movement has sufficiently 
matured to begin to raise itself from the 
level of the simple protest to the level of 
the constructive alternative, Positive pro- 
posals must be put forward as alternatives 
to the arms race and those situations which 
increase tensions and could lead to a 
nuclear war. 

While we feel that in the long run policies 
of non-violence and a radical change in 
people’s outlook to defence must prevail, we 
must also find realistic political solutions to 
the crisis situations in the cold war. 
Furthermore, besides merely presenting 
these proposals, the peace movement must 
work directly towards their implementation, 
using the only methods which can be em- 
ployed when working for a peaceful dis- 
armed world: direct action based on the 
principles of non-violence. 

We also feel that to be truly effective the 
anti-bomb movement must work on an in- 
ternational level. We completely subscribe 
to the ideas which led to the formation of 
the International. Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace, and hope that this 
organisation, which has yet to formulate a 
plan of action, will soon apply itself to dis- 
engagement in central Europe. A concen- 


trated effort on the part of peace organisa- 
tions around the world, all working for the 
solution of this tricky unresolved problem, 
may well result in a genuine breakthrough 
in disarmament. 


Coming across Canada over a period of six 
months we have met and talked with thou- 
sands of people, and reached millions more 
via the news media, including radio, tele- 
vision, and newspapers. We have addressed 
the members of countless groups, many of 
them not directly concerned with world 
peace. Our reception has been excellent 
and our proposals accepted as sound and 
imaginative. 

For the first month of our walk in British 
Columbia and part of Alberta we mostly 
camped out in a tent, cooking our own 
meals. From the city of Calgary right on 
to Montreal we stayed mainly in churches, 
sometimes being invited to the minister’s 
home for a meal and soft bed. Where 
churches failed to provide hospitality we 
found accommodation in jail cells, town 
halls and railway stations. 

In the larger cities we were accommodated 
in the private houses of people in the peace 
movement, but the geography of Canada 
has seriously hindered the development of 
a truly national anti-bomb movement, and 
we would often walk for days or even 
weeks without coming across any peace 
group. This has led us to the conclusion 
that it is vital for the development of the 
Canadian Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment that it organise peace caravans which 
would continuously move about the 
country, and at least one member of our 
campaign will be returning to Canada 
shortly to work towards this end. 

At the end of April we shall leave London, 
walking first south and then switching north 
up to Scotland. We are hoping that local 
peace groups will join in our campaign and 
that individual supporters will accompany 
us on our walk through Britain, some pos- 
sibly further, through the Scandinayian 
countries and on to Berlin. During our stay 
in London we will be available as speakers 
for any, group in the area. Arrangements 
can be made through Peace News. 


Leaflets in East Berlin 


= We, the common people of all lands, who 
have no real quarrel with one another, are 
to blame for permitting our governments in 
our name to threaten to destroy the lives of 
people like ourselves in other lands. The 
threat comes not from Communism or 
Capitalism as such; it comes directly from 
the willingness of millions of ordinary men 
and women to acquicsce in the frightening 
activities of their governments and armed 
forces. No weapons have ever existed that 
were purely defensive. . . . We believe that 
the time is long overdue when ordinary 
people should themselves take direct non- 
violent action to prevent war. . , : But 
someone has to make a start. If we all 
wait for the other man or the other side to 
make the first move we will wait until it is 
too late.” 

This is the text of a leaflet, printed in 
English and German, which was distributed 
in East Berlin over Easter weekend, It was 
taken to Germany by five British supporters 
of the Committee of 100, who spent the 
Easter weekend on a “ West-East Peace 
Drive.” They were Ronald Sampson, David 
Stayt, John Grubb, Christopher Weeks, and 
Laurence Hislam. 


They left England on Thursday, April-1t- 


in a Volkswagen, Caravanette, which was 
covered. with’ anti-nucleaf banners’) The 


- Banners, were taken down at the - various 


borders crossed, and no difficulties were 
On 
Easter Saturday leaflets were distributed in 
West Berlin, and then the: demonstrators 
went through Checkpoint Charlie. There 
the East German border guards saw the 
leaflets, but did nothing. The five then, went 
to the Karl-Marx-Platz in East Berlin and 


distributed the Jeaflet to foyrists\and to East 


Germans coming out of church. They were 
photographed by the’ polite, and-two men 


argued at some length about the leaflet, =, 


Christopher Weeks told Peace’ News: “We 
had been told that the people would not be 
willing to accept leaflets, but in fact they 
were very willing, and there was a crowd 
of about fifty which gathered round us. 
Then the East German police asked us to 
return to the border point, and as we were 
anxious that our action should not be used 
to provoke cold war feelings we decided to 
comply with the police order. 

“We had got rid of 300 of our 4,000 
leaflets in East Berlin. We distributed more 
in West Berlin, and on Monday joined the 
Easter march in Hanover. At the end of 
the meeting Ronald Sampson spoke to 
about 500 people from the platform, and 
was very well received.” 
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Justice for Morton Sobell 


It is now nearly ten years since Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg were executed in the 
United States for passing information about 
the atomic bomb to the Russians. Morton 
Sobell, who was tried with the Rosenbergs 
(although he was not involved with atom 
secrets) and sentenced to thirty years, has 
now done thirteen years in Alcatraz and 
Atlanta prisons. 


At the time of the Rosenberg-Sobell trial 
many eminent lawyers and others consid- 
ered that aspects of the trial were legally 
unsatisfactory and that the savage sentences 
were the product of the anti-spy and anti- 
Red hysteria of the McCarthy period. 


Last December Judge Thurgood Marshall, 
of the US Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York, said, in an appeal on behalf 
of Morton Sobell, “If Ethel Rosenberg 
were tried, say last spring, and we had her 
conviction before this court today, wouldn't 
we have to reverse on the authority of 
Grunewald?” Grunewald was a case sub- 
sequent to the Rosenberg-Sobell trial in 
which the US Supreme Court ruled that 
behaviour by the prosecuting attorney, 
identical to that of the prosecutor in the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case, was a violation of 
the defendant's constitutional rights and 
amounted to an unfair trial. 


This means that Ethel Rosenberg was exe- 
cuted after a trial which, some years after 
her death, is stated to be unfair. No-one 
can help Ethel Rosenberg now but Morton 
Sobell still has seventeen years to do. A 


demonstration in support of Morton Sobell 
is planned in London for June, when the 
anniversary of the Rosenbergs’ execution 
will fall. Those interested in helping or 
learning more should write to the Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for Morton Sobell, 
71 Church Street, London, W.8. 


* * * 


“Tf you're as big as Bert Bigelow you can 
afford to be non-violent” a friend of mine 
said jokingly last week. Bert, a former 
commander in the US Navy who skippered 
the Golden Rule voyage to the US testing 
ground in 1958, looked in on us on his way 
home from India, where he has been taking 
part in the Delhi-Peking march. 


My friend was right about Bert Bigelow in 
more ways than one. He is tall and well 
built, with an impressive jutting chin, and 
a fine, frank, open face that makes you re- 
spect him as well as like him from the 
start. 


He had many interesting comments to make 
on the march and Peace News will shortly 
be publishing these in an interview with 
him. What I found most interesting - and 
totally depressing - was his account of the 
atmosphere of war hysteria in India. Young 
children would come up to the march and 
say, “ China is my enemy ” and other hate 
slogans they had been taught, and posters 
with militaristic and chauvinistic slogans 
were to be seen in schools and colleges. 


The Defence of India Act is being used in 
a most repressive way. In one town in 


Southern India, for instance, 150 workers at 
a flour mill were arrested under this Act. 
Their offence? - staging a sit-down strike 
against the conditions of work. Many 
people are also being imprisoned under the 
Act for speeches and articles. 


Another depressing thing is the way that 
many of the “ Gandhians” in the Congress 
Party have settled down in comfortable 
government posts with large salaries - “like 
well-fed crows,” Bert put it. They have 
lost touch with the Indians in the villages 
whose hardships are being added to now 
with the war inflation.. Sooner or later the 
outcome is likely to be violent Communist 
revolution from below or, more likely, a 
right wing military dictatorship. Either way 
the prospects are bleak. 
* * * 


At a press conference held in London last 
Friday, Mr. Nana Mahomo, a representative 
of the South African Pan Africanist Con- 
gress, made it clear that PAC is now plan- 
ning organised violent resistance to the 
Verwoerd regime. He said that “the situa- 
tion has been reached where there is no 
possibility of avoiding violence.” 


The conference was called for Mr. Patrick 
Duncan, the former editor of the fortnightly 
liberal paper Contact: Patrick Duncan has 
now joined PAC and has come to London 
to work for them here. When Mr. Duncan, 
who still describes himself as a “‘ near paci- 
fist”, was asked why he had joined PAC, 
he replied, “‘ The PAC is the one political 
organisation in my country which recog- 


COMMITTEE OF 100 ISSUES 
POLICY STATEMENT 


The Committee of 100 has issued a policy 
statement, unanimously agreed at the last 
meeting of the National Committee in Bir- 
mingham on April 7. This calls for non- 
violent resistance not only to Britain’s 
efforts to remain a nuclear power but to 
its membership of any alliance based on 
nuclear strategy. Russia, France and the 
United States as well as Britain are called 
upon to take unilateral action to end the 
arms race, and non-violent resistance is 
offered as a way in which people can de 
fend their values and their way of life. The 
statement reads: 


The nuclear power blocs of East and West 
are at present each committed to striving 
for leadership in the arms race to gain a 
decisive edge over their opponents. Each 
regards leadership in the arms race as neces- 
sary to deter the other. The effects of 
nuclear war are not limited by national 
boundaries and the end of this struggle for 
supremacy, whether by accident or design, 
may be the end of the human race. 


We are appealing for support for a move- 
ment of non-violent resistance to nuclear 
war and weapons of mass extermination. 
Our appeal is made from a common con- 
sciousness of the appalling peril to which 
governments of the East and West are ex- 
posing mankind. 


We are calling for resistance to Britain’s 
efforts to remain a nuclear power and to 
the wastage of money this involves, We 
are asking for resistance to Britain’s mem- 
bership of any alliance based on nuclear 
strategy, and to the stationing of foreign 
troops and weapons on British territory. 
The nuclear disarmament movement of this 
country is now part of a growing inter- 
national movement which looks to us for 
inspiration and support, 

The Committee of 100 has a vital place in 
this international movement because : 

We are independent of the power struggles 
between East and West. 

We call for unilateral action by Russia, 
France and the United States, as well as 
by Britain, to end the arms race. 

We expect peoples to make peace rather 
than government leaders. Governments 
have shown that they cannot make peace; 
we believe people can, 

We advocate and organise mass non-violent 
direct action against the preparations for 
war. 

We offer non-violent resistance as the way 
in which peoples can defend their values 
and their way of life. 

We are opposed to all weapons of mass 
destruction, to nuclear weapons, and to war- 
fare by mass poisoning both chemical and 
biological. 


We are opposed to power blocs and we 
advocate unilateral withdrawal from all 
military alliances. 

We have found that we cannot oppose 
nuclear war without addressing ourselves 
to the causes of war; that we cannot advo- 
cate non-violence without considering all 
the causes of violence; that we cannot re- 
sist the “defence” policy of the govern- 
ment without coming up against the pro- 
blem of the location of power in our 
society. 

Not all of us are agreed that this means 
we must be pacifists as well as being against 
the bomb, but we all agree that our ulti- 
mate aim is the elimination of violence 
from society. 

Not all of us are agreed that this means 
we must reject the political parties and 
challenge the state in all its forms, but all 
of us are agreed that something is very 
seriously wrong with democracy in this 
country. 

Not all of us are agreed that we are a 
revolutionary movement, but we are all 
agreed that we want to see a revolution in 
the values of our society. 

Our philosophy is essentially simple: we 
believe that we must approach every situa- 
tion with concern for the human beings in- 
volved, We appeal to you: remember your 
humanity. 


It is no Official Secret 


that the London Committee of 100 is nearly £600 in debt - our last 
demonstration for peace was on Budget Day at Parliament - watch 
this space for news of our next one (or order the London 
Committee's fortnightly bulletin at 3s for six months) - meanwhile 
send a donation to the London Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St, 
N.4. - anything from 6d to £600 will help. 


nises that working by constitutional and 
non-violent methods is no longer enough. 
There are occasions when liberty can only 
be defended by force.” He also said that 
“we are reaching the beginning of the 
Algeria phase of the struggle.” 


Mr. Duncan has been one of the most 
courageous white opponents of apartheid 
(there is still at least one warrant out for 
his arrest in South Africa) and his natural 
sympathies for pacifism make his decision 
all the more challenging for those who be- 
lieve that a non-violent solution to the 
South African problem is not only desirable 
but possible. Neither Mr. Duncan nor Mr. 
Mahomo was willing to disclose any details 
of their plans and so it is impossible to 
assess how “realistic” their Algerian type 
of resistance is likely to be. But the pros- 
pect for South Africa is a terrifying one 
and the time for an effective non-violent 
solution may well be past. 


* a * 


Further news from South Africa is that the 
chairman of the South African Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, the Rev. Arthur Blaxall, 
has been arrested on a charge connected 
with the ‘Suppression of Communism ” 
Act and released on bail of £250. 


His passport has been taken away, The 
Times reported on Monday. 


Mr. Blaxall, whose home was searched by 
security police last week, was formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the South African 
Council of Churches and a trustee for the 
Treason Trial Defence Fund. He is 72 and 
a member of the company of Peace News. 


me * ™ 


One of the things which helps to make me 
bad-tempered in the mornings is the smell 
of old sewage at Old Street underground 
station. Some months ago I wrote to 
London Ttansport, to ask if anything could 
be done about this smell. Their reply was 
polite but firm: it explained that the smell 
was caused by an essential draining opera- 
tion which had to take place every now and 
then. They agreed that it was unpleasant, 


So much for that. But now, I am glad to 

report, Old Street station is being repainted, _ 
and the smell of sewage is tempered with | 
the smell of paint. Not exactly the all-time 

great leap forward, but it’s certainly an 

improvement. It makes the place look nicer, 

too. 


Captain Edward 
Cookson 


Captain Edward Cookson, C.M.G.. died on 
March 11, 1963, at his home, Trelawny’s 
Cottage, Sompting, Sussex. He was 84. 


He had a very respectable background : 
an Eton scholar, until] 1910 he led a vigor- 
ous life in the Army in such places as India, 
Aden and Gibraltar, acquiring big game 
trophies and cups for polo and _ steeple- 
chasing. Later he transferred to the 
Colonial Civil Service in West Africa, first 
as a Commissioner of Police, later as 
Inspector-General of Prisons in the Gold 
Coast, and then as Colonial Secretary and 
Acting Governor in Sierra Leone. 


After his retirement in 1934, despite his 
declared admiration for much of Britain’s 
work abroad, he became increasingly critical 
of the British Government, which he felt 
was pursuing selfish nationalistic policies 
instead of trying to break down barriers in 
a divided world. 


With the invention of nuclear weapons the 
danger of a world-wide conflagration had 
assumed another dimension, Captain Cook- 
son felt that only a drastic rethinking of 
our whole attitude to the outside world 
would be sufficient to meet these dangers. 
He turned to world government and world 
religion as the only possible solutions to 
the dilemma. The latter part of his life 


was devoted to propagating these views, 
wiiting thousands of letters to leaders and 
the press in this country and many others. 


Jim Peck 


““Don’T Buy DiscRIMINATION - Don’T Buy 
SEALTEST MILK,” say the placards (see pic- 
ture, right) carried by pickets of the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, on a rainy day in 
front of a New York City supermarket. 
The leaflet being handed to a shopper is 
printed on one side in Spanish so that it 
can be read by the large numbers of Puerto 
Ricans who have migrated to New York 
and are, like the Negroes, victims of dis- 
crimination. The other side is printed in 
English. The leaflet bears the names of 
prominent local trade unionists, Negro 
ministers, and Puerto Rican civic leaders. 
This scene was duplicated at many super- 
markets throughout the New York area 
during CORE’s recently successful six-week 
campaign to get the city’s biggest milk com- 
pany - National Diary Products - to end 
discrimination in employment. Stores which 
refused to co-operate were picketed. Those 
which agreed to stop handling Sealtest milk 
until the company adopted a fair hiring 
policy were given a placard to this effect 
for window display. 

Negro and Puerto Rican neighbourhoods 
were the main points of concentration. 
Poster walks involving large numbers of 
students were conducted. I participated in 
several of these, including one in the area 
of my own home on the upper west side. 
CORE groups both in the city and in the 
suburbs joined the campaign. 


When it started, the company employed 
only 19 Negroes - most ef them in menial 
jobs - out of a total labour force of 950. 
The agreement ending the campaign not 
only includes specific terms on the mini- 
mum number to be hired in the future, but 
it provides for monthly consultations with 
CORE “to review Sealtest progress in 
minority employment.” Also, Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans will be hired in several job 
categories previously barred to them, in- 
cluding salesmen, routemen and clerks. 


This project is typical of many conducted 
by CORE groups in the north, mid-west 
and west where employment is one of the 
three main areas of racial discrimination. 
The other two are housing and schools. 

The photo below shows five CORE hous- 
ing sit-downers being arrested in Wilming- 
ton, California, some 30 miles from Los 
Angeles. They are in the front yard of a 
Sun-Ray Estates home which a Negro 
couple had been denied the right to buy. 
The action started as a sit-in, but turned 
into a sit-out after the sit-iners were 
arrested and the door was locked. The sit- 
out ended successfully when the Negro 


The struggle 


against 
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racial discrimination in the 
northern United States 


couple finally obtained a court order 
securing the home. 

Though this particular CORE action was 
marked by arrests, generally CORE en- 
counters little police intimidation outside of 
the south. Nor do we come across the ex- 
tremist mob violence which is incited by 
the ultra-segregationist political leaders in 
the deep south, 

Outside of the south there is hardly any 
discrimination in places of public accom- 
modation such as_ restaurants, theatres, 
parks, etc. There are none of the “ white” 
and “coloured ”’ signs on toilets and drink- 
ing fountains such as one finds in the south. 
But discrimination in employment, housing 
and schools is widespread - even in states 
which have anti-discrimination laws. 
Regarding employment, Negroes are limited 
generally to menial jobs. Some major cor- 
porations now hire Negroes in skilled capa- 
cities, largely as a result of pressure from 
organisations such as the Urban League and 


the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People, or from CORE’s 
non-violent action projects such as the 
Sealtest milk case. But in many job cate- 
gories Negroes remain excluded. To cite 
just one of many examples, the nation’s 
airlines refuse to hire Negro stewardesses 
- despite an agreement they made a few 
years ago in New York to comply with 
that state’s anti-discrimination law, CORE 
has initiated periodic poster walks and mass 
picketing on this issue, but to date only two 
Negro stewardesses have been hired in the 
entire industry - one by TWA and one by 
Mohawk. 


On housing, throughout the US Negroes are 
mainly confined to ghetto areas, New York 
City, one of the least discriminatory locali- 
ties in the country, is subject to both a city 
and state law against housing discrimina- 
tion. Yet both laws are frequently violated 
by the real estate interests. ‘The vacancy 
you saw advertised in the newspaper has 


already been filled” is just one of the lies 
which landlords tell when a Negro appli- 
cant appears. 


Whenever such a case is brought to CORE’s 
attention follow-through action is taken, A 
white individual or couple goes to apply 
where the Negro individual or couple had 
been refused. The white is almost invari- 
ably accepted, and when he is about to sign 
a lease the Negro returns by pre-arrange- 
ment. Faced with such a confrontation 
landlords often give in and rent to the 
Negro. Sometimes they don’t and CORE 
thereupon initiates a sit-in which usually 
proves successful. 

However, few cases are brought to CORE’s 
attention. In fact, too often the victims of 
housing discrimination don’t bother to 
follow through even to the extent of filing 
a complaint under the state or city law. If 
they did this, they would probably win their 
case, though after a prolonged delay. They 
fail to act either as a result of apathy or 
false pride. 

School discrimination is the direct outcome 
of housing segregation. Since Negroes are 
ghettoed into certain areas, schools located 
in such neighbourhoods are almost 100 per 
cent Negro, Furthermore, in many in- 
stances the buildings are antiquated, the 
classrooms are overcrowded, and the aca- 
demic standards are lower than in white 
schools. 

In recent years both CORE and NAACP 
have turned their attention to school segre- 
gation outside of the south. Last autumn 
CORE groups picketed and sat-in on this 
issue in three adjacent northern Californian 
cities : Berkeley, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Discrimination in employment, housing and 
schools is the target of CORE groups across 
the country in their current action pro- 
grammes. However, many people through- 
out the world remain unaware of this, 
simply because newspapers, radio and TV 
give major publicity to the civil rights 
struggle only when there occurs the ex- 
tremist mob violence and police crack- 
downs typical of the deep south. 


Anti-discrimination actions 
in New York (above) 
and Wilmington, California . | . 
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Theodore Roszak 


The historian as psychiatrist 


When in 1957 William Langer, in his presi- 
dential address to the American Historical 
Association, urged historians to add the in- 
sights of psychoanalysis to their profes- 
sional tool kit, he had in mind two tasks at 
which the historians and psychiatrists might 
collaborate. 


First, there was the study of biography, 
especially the biographies of such unstable 
characters as Hitler, de Sade, Napoleon - 
the sort of study that Erik Erikson has re- 
cently done in Young Man Luther (Nor- 
ton). Second, there was the analysis of 
clearly irrational movements and events (the 
witch hunts of the seventeenth century, the 
Great Fear of the French Revolution, etc.) 
and of obviously pathological periods such 
as the Germany of the 1930s. Along these 
lines, Langer called special attention to the 
psychological impact of major plagues. 
The Waning of the Middle Ages (Penguin), 
Johan Huizinga’s perceptive investigation of 
the necrophiliac culture of the Black Plague 
period, would be a good example of this 
kind of study. 


What was most interesting about Langer’s 
appeal was the use to which he did not 
suggest psychoanalysis be put: that is, the 
study of the psychic foundations of civilisa- 
tion, and of the historical process as a 
whole. The omission is remarkable because 
this is exactly the historical problem that 
most fascinated Freud (and Jung and 
Ferenczi and Rank and Reik and Roheim). 
Far from believing that psychoanalysis was 
relevant only to mankind’s outbursts of ob- 
vious individual and collective madness, 


Freud was convinced that the new science 
also had much to say about our conditions 
of normalcy. Or to put it another way, he 
became progressively more aware that 
“normalcy” may actually be the socially 
acceptable form of psychic sickness. Man, 
Freud concluded, is the neurotic animal; 
the disease is of his nature. 


If what Freud had to say about man is 
correct, then psychoanalysis has much more 
to do with the study of history than simply 
shedding new light upon Luther's Turmer- 
lebnis or the population decline of the fif- 
teenth century. For what historians may 
really be studying, not occasionally but at 
all times, is diseased matter. Human his- 
tory becomes a case history of the greatest 
of all neuroses: that of civilised man. 


The concept of sublimation is the tie that 
binds history with psychopathology. This is 
the mysterious process, at once fascinating 
and disenchanting, that makes a lady out of 
the uncouth instincts that shape our growth. 
From it we derive an exciting sense of the 
wholeness of human nature, but at the same 
time the bitter knowledge that our highest 
cultural achievements are of a piece with 
the dark and wicked deeds of history, the 
Parthenon of a piece with the Melian dia- 
logue and the mines of Laurion, Bayreuth 
of a piece with Auschwitz; the one cannot 
be understood without the other. So in his 
excellent little history, The Devils of 
Loudun (Chatto), Aldous Huxley found the 
underside of seventeenth-century power 
politics in the sadism and superstition of 
witch hunts. 


a A a RF PEED 


(this is a true picture) 


What a picture! 2,000 years after the word INASMUCH was uttered. 


The destitute lad is one of 200,000 human beings who are born, exist and die 


on Calcutta pavements. 


Over 50 per cent of this vast city live in destitution, riddled by disease. Eating 


out of refuse cans. Without sewerage or fresh water. 


Your help will provide shelter, food and medicine. 


Our work of mercy goes on. It must yo on 
Your donation small or large will be received with gratitude by the Hon 


Treasurer. 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


LONDON W5 


All gifts forwarded without one penny deduction. 


Desperate need for clothing, WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton 
Street South, London, E.16. Please apply to W.5 for empty mattress 
covers. Carriage will gladly be refunded. 


If you pay tax at standard rate a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on 


each 20s at no cost to you. 


Jewellery brings good prices. 


Not that this wipes out the ethical distinc- 
tion between one use of our nature and the 
other. But it does reveal what the function 
of morality is (to channel motivations 
rather than create them) and the limitations 
of its influence. Don’t we all dimly realise 
that it isn’t simply a series of “ bad breaks” 
that has descended upon us in the years 
since 1914, driving the proud self-confidence 
of the Enlightenment from our society ? 
Nasty things like world wars and concen- 
tration camps and Hiroshimas don’t just 
happen. Human beings, the same decent 
human beings who build cathedrals and 
draft constitutions and subscribe to sym- 
phony orchestras, make them happen, and 
for reasons that sound far-fetched. That is 
to say, for reasons that challenge our con- 
ventional perception of things. And what 
is far-fetched is easily dismissed. 


It is my experience that extremely few 
academics (the more broad-minded psycho- 
logists excepted) and almost no historians 
believe psychoanalysis has any validity 
whatsoever, This is not to say that they 
have given any systematic criticism to 
psychoanalysis. Indeed, to do that would 
require coming to grips with the challenge 
and perhaps losing more than a few of 
one’s face-saving preconceptions about it. 
Far easier to lavish high praise upon Freud 
for his intellectual pioneering (everybody's 
doing it these days), to act and talk as if 
his contribution were now safely salted 
away in our cultural storage bin - and 
then to go about rejecting as “ far-fetched ” 
every single concept in Freud that can’t be 
filtered through sophisticated prudishness 
and common sense. Or better still, to make 
vague allusions to the many ways in which 
we have “ gotten beyond ” the old man and 
his extreme and exaggerated ideas. 


What remains of Freud after this kind of 
reading is the feeble realisation that dreams 
have some kind of psychological meaning 
and that sex is - well, important too, but it 
isn't everything. (For which read: it’s 
almost nothing.) Which places us back in 
the pre-Freudian nineteenth century with- 
out even an adequate appreciation of Blake 
or Nietzsche. C. P. Snow is typical of the 
pre-Freudian intellectual whose good, solid, 
constructivist common sense is enjoying a 
renaissance in our day. Snow’s hyper-con- 
scious scientists with their personalities 
pasted tightly to the backs of their fore- 
heads inhabit a world where Dostoevsky 
(let alone Krafft-Ebing) is a dirty word. 


Fortunately for the study of history a few 
writers have turned up who have dug be- 
neath the polished surface of man’s past 
politics. Lewis Mumford, whose psycho- 
logy borrows heavily from Jung as well as 
Freud, has always had an ear for the subtle 
psychic rhythms that underlie our culture. 
No one knows better than he what a dump 
of morbid fascinations and _ explosive 
anxieties our modern cities have become, 
and why. His The City in History (Secker 
and Warburg) is an excellent example of 
how gracefully psychological motifs can be 
woven through the style and substance of 
a historian’s thought. Gerald Sykes in The 
Hidden Remnant (Harper) and Herbert 
Marcuse, -in an earlier and much better 
book, Eros and Civilisation (Vintage), have 
also dared to rake the Freudian muck of 
history, 


But the boldest recent study of the 
“ psychoanalytic meaning of history” is 
Norman Brown’s Life Against Death 
{Wesleyan University Press). There is a 
certain amount of mischievousness about 
Brown’s book. It takes the form of a 
higher anti-intellectualism which can all 
too easily be misconstrued. Brown’s critics 
- like Herbert Marcuse’s - often overlook 
the fact that both men seek not to destroy 
consciousness but to heighten it. Brown’s 
goal is the “ Dionysian Ego’; Marcuse’s a 
“libidinal rationality.” The difference be- 
tween this and the marijuana mania of our 
hipsters is all the difference between the 
cure of a disease and its symptom. 


With a reading of Freud unsurpassed for 
breadth and consistency, Brown has dug 
away at the foundations of civilised life, 
and what he has found buried there are the 
bones of an old crime: the murder of the 
human body. What is history? It is the 
piece-by-piece assassination of the infant’s 
polymorphously perverse body. So far has 
this unrelenting repression of physical joy 
gone that now only an overworked genit- 
ality is left to us, fighting on like an em- 
battled aborigine driven to the last pro- 
montory of the desexualised flesh. 


Why have we done this to ourselves? Why 
have we turned our bodies into walking 
corpses? Because the body decays and 
dies, The body is vulnerable to suffering 
and undeniably mortal. If we were our 
bodies and nothing more - and Freud of 
all the psychiatrists is the most insistent 
that we are - then we too would die. But 
man is the animal who cannot assimilate 
death; rather he must eject the organic 
need to die which is in him, Montaigne 
could ask, “Let death take me while I am 
planting my cabbages, indifferent to him 
and still more indifferent to my unfinished 
garden.” It is not so with many of us. We 
deny death, or defy it; we may even wor- 
ship it and rush towards it. But unlike 
Montaigne, we cannot learn to live with it 
as a normal stage of our growth towards 
which we ripen. Franz Borkenau, investigat- 
ing man’s tortured contemplation of his own 
extinction, has even tried to work out the 
patterns and periodicity according to which 
“changes in the popular attitude toward 
death mark great epochs of historical 
evolution.” (See his “Concept of Death ” 
in Twentieth Century, April, 1955.) 


In our dread of death, we desire not to be 
our bodies, but something other, something 
that only rides the body and can dispense 
with it. This is the origin of what the 
physicist-philosopher Lancelot Whyte (in his 
Next Development of Man, Holt) calls the 
“western disassociation,” a division of mind 
and body which our scientific-industrial 
society has pushed almost to the limit of 
endurance. Disassociation, or repression, is 
our way of asserting our independence of 
the body. And history is the course of re- 
pression. It is man’s attempt to flee his 
mortality by investing his sensuous vitality 
in an enduring personal project that “ out- 
lives” him; or more commonly by sinking 
his transient identity into that immortal 
(and fictitious) body, the body politic. That 
essentially is what the building of cities, the 
raising of pyramids, the conquest of empires 
is about. At one and the same time, the 
strenuous and ascetic task of making history 
is a means of punishing the body (thus 
“mastering” it) and of organising an en- 
during substitute for it. 


As Norman Brown puts it: 


“It comes to the same thing to say that 
the consequences of the disruption of the 
unity of Life and Death in man is to 
make man the historical animal. For the 
restless pleasure principle . . . is what 
makes man Faustian, and Faustian man 
is history-making man.” 


A. J. P. Taylor, the English historian, ex- 
presses the same idea more bluntly: 


“All men are mad who devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of power when they 
could be fishing, painting pictures, or 
simply sitting in the sun. If men were 
sane there would be no history.” (From 
Napoleon to Stalin, p. 163.) 


What a lovely reply this is to our compul- 
sive leaders as they loudly summon us to 
endless international competition and 
epoch-making violence! Happy men - or 
rather men who know what happiness really 
is - make no history. Freud was exactly 
right: “Happiness has no cultural value.” 
Men who have accepted the body, not as 
the ‘dying animal” we are “tied to” (so 
Yeats called it), but rather as the dying 
animal we are, find better things to do with 


their lives than waste them bossing nature 
and their fellows around. Their time, if it 
ever comes, will be a post-historic age. 


The phrase “ post-historic age” is that of 
Roderick Scidenberg, But Seidenberg in 
Posthistoric Man (University of North 
Carolina Press) presents a vision of the end 
of history radically different from Brown's. 
He foresees a day when human life will 
have become “crystallised,” that is, totally 
structured by the rigid demands of a per- 
fected and ubiquitous machine technology. 
In this technocratic nightmare, man will 
have lost his freedom along with his 
anxiety, his personal consciousness along 
with his insecurity. The “icy fixity of his 
final state” will at last have brought him 
happiness, and with happiness the end of 
the historical process. For Seidenberg, the 
State of crystallisation that overtakes human 
affairs is a biological expression of the law 
of entropy. 


I am not convinced that this application of 
thermodynamics is valid. Psychoanalysis is 
really much more relevant to his silent 
apocalypse, for what he is describing is a 
condition of unimaginable, indeed of total, 
repression, the exact opposite of Norman 
Brown’s conception of total enjoyment. In 
Seidenberg’s posthistoric age all that is 
organic in man has been bolted down and 
cased in. The organism has become a 
mechanism, and has found in the imitation 
of the machine the ataraxia of lifelessness. 


At the close of Lewis Mumford’'s The City 
in History there are two illustrations sug- 
gesting the future possibilities of mankind. 
One of these, drawn up by a school of 
Japanese technicians called the “ Study 
Group for Life Apparatus,” depicts a com- 
munity which is a ‘“ super-mechanism ” for 
“a multi-directional mutual control ensur- 
ing that human life everywhere . . . be full 
of warm solidarity and harmony.” (There 
are of course no people in the picture.) 
The other plate is a Chinese painting of the 
Festival of Spring, a beautifully disorgan- 
ised garden scene where men, mountains 
and woods mingle with one another Jov- 
ingly. Mumford presents these pictures as 
our choice between “the perfect hive” and 
the “living city,” a choice no doubt far 
more significant than that which the cold 
warriors of our time offer us between 


“free” markets and five-year plans, I re- 
commend these plates to those who wonder 
what an ahistorical society might look like; 
Seidenberg’s “ period of unchanging con- 
tinuity”’ on the one hand, and Brown's 
world of ‘“ unrepressed bodies” on the 
other. 


Speculative as all this may sound, I believe 
the work of these thinkers has an urgent 
relevance to the academic study of history 
and through it to contemporary affairs. For 
if the past politics of men is as shot through 
with pathological ambitions as they suggest, 
then we dare not let the politics of the 
present become a simple extension of 
twisted and self-destructive traditions, no 
matter how well-rationalised those traditions 
may be. One may quibble about the mean- 
ing of the word “sanity,” especially when 
it is being used, as I am using it here, in an 
evaluative way. But I cannot see any other 
way of describing behaviour, deliberately 
undertaken, which seriously endangers the 
survival of the entire human species than to 
call it insane. If I were a religious person 
I might of course find another characterisa- 
tion of such behaviour; I might call it the 
work of the devil. 


But the question arises: is there any 
realistic chance of freeing ourselves from 
the diseased forces of civilisation? |For 
Freud, inveterate pessimist that he was, 
repression with all its unhappy conse- 
quences was a given and inescapable fact 
of life. But Herbert Marcuse has raised the 
hope that civilisation may yet redeem the 
backlog of postponed pleasures it has built 
up during the long generations of primitive 
accumulation. We have at our command a 
technology capable of making the lives of 
men clean, healthy and comfortable for the 
first time in history. In our time the busi- 
ness of politics need no longer be that of 
deciding who must suffer physical privation, 
or “surplus repression” as Marcuse calls 
it. Nobody need starve any more: five 
words which represent a revolutionary 
change in the nature of human relations. 


In an extension of Marcuse’s argument, 
Hallock Hoffman of The Centre for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions in Santa 
Barbara, California, has speculated on what 
the effect of such plenty and leisure might 
be upon the tasks of parenthood. Suppose 


Lewis Mumford: “No one knows better than he what a dump of morbid 
fascinations and explosive anxieties our modern cities have become, and 


why.” (Photo: National Film Board 


of Canada.) 
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Sigmund Freud: “Man is the neurotic animal; the disease is of his nature.” 


mothers and fathers had all the time and 
affluence they needed to make babies happy, 
to bring them through those infinitely de- 
manding first three years without harsh and 
premature discipline ? Might this not allow 
us to break with the heritage of neurosis 
which in the past each love-lacking and 
harried generation has passed on to the 
next ? 

These are exciting prospects, and their 
hopefulness should not be diminished even 
by Seidenberg’s legitimate fears that tech- 
nological progress may only produce more 
ponderous forms of repression. What is far 
more disconcerting is the very obviousness 
of the possibilities that Marcuse and Hoff- 
man raise. If they are so obvious, why do 
so many people, especially so many seem- 
ingly intelligent political leaders, fail to see 
them? There is surely a point beyond 
which the stupidity of men takes on patho- 
logical overtones. 

Happiness would seem to have become an 
objective possibility for the human race. 
And yet the angry élites of the world and 
those who support them want us to turn 
our back upon it. In their hands real and 
urgent options become hopeless Utopias. 
Instead of setting about the business of 
giving all men the physical well-being and 
sense of independence it is well within our 
power to give them, they exhort us at the 
least opportunity to fight and intrigue 
against our fellows, stifle their aspirations 
and kill them by the millions, with time off 
only to waste our resources by shooting 
expensive rockets to the moon. Instead of 
seeking to give our minds and bodies peace, 
they bid us grimly to steel ourselves to 
another fifty years, or another hundred 
years, of cold war tensions. The struggle 
must go on. But why? Nobody knows. 
The answers offered dissolve into anachro- 
nistic rhetoric, 

This is madness. It is madness even when 
it is underwritten by history professors from 
Harvard or members of the Soviet Academy. 
It becomes no less mad when “ we” claim 
only to be responding in kind to what 
“they” do. It remains the activity of 
ascetic and essentially suicidal] men who co- 
operate marvellously in confirming their 
psychotic conception of reality. 

In an earlier quotation A. J. P. Taylor 
cited the senseless business for what it is: 
insanity. But significantly he went on-to 
dismiss his own observation as being of 
“no moment.” Why? Because, he said, 
lunatics have “rules of their own” and 


“the task of the historian is to discover 
these rules.” In other words, the function 
of the historian is to take the politicians at 
their own valuation and to make their 
activity as sensible and seemingly normal as 
possible. 

Nothing is more painful in this respect than 
a book like Taylor's own Struggle for 
Mastery in Europe (Oxford), a masterpiece 
of its kind. Here we have the lunatics at 
work, the power élites of the world tramp- 
ling on the simple decencies of life, dealing 
out death to millions, creating the deadly 
tensions that rob life of its joy, all in the 
name of empty abstractions like “ national 
greatness.” And yet, as one becomes ab- 
sorbed in the details of the game, it begins 
to sound plausible. Not a hint of sarcasm 
or sane invective from the historian disturbs 
the illusion of normalcy. Yes, we begin to 
say, this is the way the world is. How else 
could it be ? 

Historians, Erik Erikson has said, “all too 
nobly immerse themselves into the very 
disguises, rationalisations and idealisations 
of the historical process from which it 
should be their business to separate them- 
selves.” The word “nobly” could easily 
be dropped: there are historians who dote 
on the vicarious power they derive from 
dealing so thickly in the affairs of the 
mighty. 

What then has the study of history to gain 
from a greater psychoanalytical understand- 
ing of man? It has above all to gain a 
different tone. And that is the greatest 
difference of all. For wisdom does not con- 
sist so much in what we know as in how 
we know it; not so much in what we say 
as in how we say it. <A grasp of how 
deeply diseased man’s historical develop- 
ment has been would withdraw from his 
political behaviour the respectability he re- 
quires to take himself seriously. It would 
give rise to a new objectivity. Not the 
objectivity of one who hides his sanity and 
ethical concern in order to “ understand” 
wretched and wrong-headed men of power, 
but rather the objectivity of the psychiatrist 
investigating the history of a sick soul, 
breaking down its defences, gauging its 
behaviour at every step by the standards of 
good health and happiness. 


Theodore Roszak teaches history at Stan- 
ford University, California. This article 
originally appeared in “The Nation” for 
November 24, 1962, and is reprinted here 
by kind permission of the Editor. 
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THE RESPONSIB 


Workers’ Control in Yugoslavia, by Fred- 
erick Singleton and Anthony Topham. 
(Fabian Research Pamphlet, 3s.) 


This is a very useful pamphlet. Most 
people who feel that our present system of 
industrial management is undemocratic are 
dimly aware that things are ordered differ- 
ently in Yugoslavia, but aren’t very familiar 
with the details of the Yugoslav system. 
This pamphlet clarifies matters. 


First of all it makes clear that workers’ 
management is not an isolated social experi- 
ment, but part and parcel of the whole eco- 
nomic system. Before 1948, when Yugo- 
slavia was one of the Cominform countries, 
her economy followed the Soviet pattern in 
that it was centrally administered by a state 
planning authority which controlled wages, 
prices and output from individual plants. 
After Yugoslavia’s expulsion from the 
Cominform, industry remained in public 
ownership, but the state planning authority 
was deprived of its powers of control over 
individual enterprises, management of which 
passed increasingly to factory managers, 
communal councils and workers’ councils, 


National economic planning is therefore 
now concerned chiefly with investment 
policy and the distribution of the national 
income between different sectors of the 
economy, although the state does still re- 
tain some powers of price control, notably 
over basic commodities like steel and fuel. 
The state economic plan recommends pro- 
duction targets within the expected rate of 
growth for the whole economy, but its re- 
commendations are not enforceable. In 
order to achieve co-ordination between the 
plans of different sectors of industry a 
national Economic Chamber hag _ been 


created, composed of representatives elected 
from the workers’ councils. 


The workers’ council is the basic organ of 
management for each enterprise; it is elected 
from the workers. In turn, it elects a man- 
aging board. The director of the enter- 
prise is appointed by a special commission 
composed of representatives of the workers’ 
council and the people’s committee of the 
local commune. This elective system is 
examined carefully in the pamphlet; the 
authors pay particular attention to the safe- 
guards against the rise of a self-perpetuat- 
ing managerial class, to the role of the 
League of Communists in the organs of 
management, and to the facilities available 
for redressing the balance, if need be, be- 
tween a director and a workers’ council. 


Despite the theoretical safeguards, com- 
plaints began to be heard that workers’ 
councils were becoming too remote from 
the workers, and further decentralisation of 
control was thought necessary. Since 1955 
departmental councils have been developed, 
and more recently enterprises have been 
encouraged to sub-divide for managerial 
purposes into “economic units.” These 
units should have a technicaj basis, being 
units in which a particular job is performed 
small enough for all the workers to take 
part in taking decisions and to feel involved 
in the work of the unit. 


The pamphlet gives an example of the 
working of an economic unit; these units 
are one of the least well-known aspects of 
the Yugoslav system, but they are clearly 
very important since they represent a real 
effort to tackle the persistent problem of 
remoteness. This problem is also being 


LE ECONOMY 


attacked on another front through the deve- 
lopment of workers’ universities. In a 
country like Yugoslavia, which has so re- 
cently developed from a disunited peasant 
society, adult education is clearly of the 
first importance; but it has taken on a 
special role in educating workers to take 
responsibility in their place of work as well 
as in the affairs of the country generally. 


These workers’ universities clearly represent 
an attempt to solve the problem of incen- 
tives. As the authors of the pamphlet say: 


“The Yugoslav worker knows that if he 
and his fellow workers produce more they 
will receive direct material benefit from 
the increased output of their factory. The 
question arises as to whether this mate- 
rial incentive is the only interest which 
the worker has in the system. Is he also 
affected by changed social and human 
relations which should flow from the 
right to participate in those decisions 
which affect his material welfare? Is he, 
in other words, really concerned about 
the ideals of industrial democracy, or 
only in the size of his personal income ? 
Even to raise this problem is to suggest 
that the Yugoslavs should be judged by 
standards of idealism which are not ap- 
plied in most judgments of other eco- 
nomic and social systems.” 


Indeed, the prevailing ideas in Great 
Britain hold that co-operation and personal 
incentive are contradictory forces, with the 
implication that it is natural for people to 
put themselves first, so that co-operation has 
to be imposed by force. Also we suffer 
from a devotion to technology, supported 
by an educational system which places 


enormous emphasis on specialisation; be- 
tween them these beliefs leave little room 
for the idea that people with no specialised 
qualifications can or should participate in 
making decisions which may affect their 
cwn lives. “ Leave that to the experts.” 


The final section of the pamphlet, which 
deals with the relevance of the Yugoslav 
experience for Britain, pays special regard 
to the question of the trade unions. It is 
commonly argued, on the assumption that 
workers’ control of industry means control 
by the trade unions, that this would weaken 
the unions’ bargaining power. This is quite 
true, but workers’ control, as the Yugoslav 
system makes clear, does not mean trade 
union control. If the unions are not part of 
the structure of management there is no 
reason why they should not continue to 
occupy the role of watchdog on behalf of 
their members. Trade unions which take 
this position would in fact have a more 
genuinely democratic function in society 
than do many of our union bureaucracies, 
which reserve to themselves the role of 
formal opposition, while growing increas- 
ingly remote from their own members. 


It is this kind of reflection which brings 
home the value of this pamphlet, that it 
enables you to escape from the idea that 
the British form of democracy is the only 
possible one, This arrogant hangover from 
Palmerston’s day is now probably less true 
than it has ever been, and if we are to re- 
store a genuine democracy to this country 
we should be prepared to learn from others. 
We could do worse than start by trying to 
understand what the Yugoslavs have been 
doing in the last 15 years. 


Adam Roberts FACTS ABOUT THE BOMB 


Kill and Overkill, by Ralph Lapp. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 25s.) 


This is an exceedingly eloquent and well- 
documented book describing the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
strategy. It is harshly critical of official 
United States policies, which, Dr. Lapp 
states, have been dangerous in themselves 
and have also, in the manner of their pre- 
sentation, stifled serious public discussion. 
Secrecy is one of Dr. Lapp’s principal tar- 
gets, and he asks why numerous events and 


developments were not publicly announced 
as they happened. 


One event he describes received much pub- 
licity when Kill and Overkill was first pub- 
lished in America — the jettisoning of a 
24-megaton bomb over North Carolina. 
Although Dr. Lapp states that in this acci- 
dent five out of six interlocking switches 
had been set off by the fall, it has since 
been asserted that the bomb was less near 
to exploding than Dr. Lapp suggests. Dr. 
Lapp has not denied these assertions. This 


Donald MacKinnon 


The problem of ethics 


A Defence of Philosophy, by F. A. Lea. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoods, 16s.) 


Of some books one can say truthfully that 
they would have been shorter had they been 
longer. Mr. Lea’s essay is emphatically one 
of these. Yet as it is, it is one that no 
professional philosopher can afford to 
neglect, containing as it does an informed 
and incisive polemic against the fashionable 
practice of his subject. 

For Mr. Lea the fundamental problem of 
ethics, which is the fundamental problem 
of all philosophy, is that of choosing a 
criterion whereby to judge moral codes. It 
was this problem that Kant, Hegel, Marx 
and Nietzsche, of all of whom Mr. Lea 
writes interestingly, if allustvely, sought to 
answer; it is with this problem that we in 
our age, with its vastly extended horizons 
both spatial and temporal, and its nearly 
exhausted religious inheritance, are engaged. 
While Lea is akin to other critics of pre- 
valent contemporary philosophical styles in 
deprecating the extreme academic paroch- 
ialism of British analytic philosophy, he 
differs from those critics in his highly in- 
dividual, sometimes obscure, but always in- 
tensely interesting vision of the true dimen- 
sions of his subject. The reader is continu- 
ally conscious that he is studying the work 
ofan exceptionally well read and cultured 
nan, who is at home in the history of 
ideas, and these references, e-g., to Locke 
and the Encyclopaedists; to the Romantics, 


etc., are as insightful as they are tantalis- 
ingly brief. 

Lea’s arraignment of contemporary British 
philosophy is effective when it fastens, for 
instance, on such utterly regrettable work as 
Mr. Geoffrey Warnock’s presentation of the 
history of philosophy in the first half of 
this century. But he fails to recognise the 
gravity of the epistemological issues which, 
for instance, Wisdom has undoubtedly accus 
tomed students to handle with an increasing 
boldness and freedom. The problem of 
choosing a criterion merely to judge moral 
codes is certainly more than an academic 
matter; it calls for a total engagement on 
the part of the would-be chooser. Yet it 
also raises most delicate issues of discrim- 
inating what is valid from what is invalid, 
what one is actually seeking from what one 
easily may suppose one is pursuing, where 
one may find what one is looking for from 
places in which it is a vain waste of time 
to dawdle. Philosophy is a matter of life; 
that Lea sees and powerfully argues. But 
it is also a matter of argument, of nicely 
articulated discrimination between what is 
and what is not admissible, of clarification 
and elucidation; it rests in fact for ever on 
the frontiers of the familiar and the pro- 
found, the seemingly trivial and the 
ultimate. 

Professor MacKinnon is part author of the 
recently published book “Objections to 
Christianity * (Constable). 


‘from US_ nuclear 


is a weak point, however, in an exceedingly 
strong and honest book. Dr. Lapp has 
been for a large part of his life very closely 
connected with research into nuclear phy- 
sics and nuclear weapons, and he clearly 
feels most genuinely about the perversion 
of science. 
He sees no easy solutions, and states 
categorically: : 
“In the present atmosphere of acute 
distrust, general and complete disarma- 
ment is indeed a hopeless dream.” 
He sees the main hope in measures which 
the US could take unilaterally to reduce 
suspicions. These include stopping the 
“unending production of bomb material” 
and the adoption of more clearly second- 
strike weapons (such as Polaris) and a more 
clearly second-strike strategy. 
In the long run, however, Dr. Lapp calls 
for something more radical. He calls for 
“a readjustment by the nation as a whole,” 
“a drastic change in the public outlook.” 
He insists, not only on the importance of 
the individual conscience, but on its power. 
“The power of the individual is not 
negligible; jt can be greater, indeed, than 
30,000 megatons. Three centuries ago 
William Bradford, the Governor of the 
Plymouth Colony, wrote in his History 
of Plymouth Plantation: ‘as one small 
candle may light a thousand, so the light 
here kindled hath shone unto many, yea 
in some sort to our whole nation.’ Each 
citizen in our democracy holds a candle. 
Let it light a thousand, and the light so 
kindled will shine in some sort to the 
whole world.” 


The Effects of Nuclear Weapons. (Pub- 
blished by the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and obtainable from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office for 18s.) 

This 700-page book is the standard official 
account of what nuclear weapons do. It is 
compiled from existing evidence produced 
testing, and contains 
numerous photos of the effects ‘of tests on 
property. 


“The work is extremely valuable and is 


written in reasonably non-technical language. 
Its limitations are as clear as its virtues, 


however. It makes no attempt to analyse 
the effects of nuclear weapons on a city 
or on a nation in a nuclear attack. Nor 
does it attempt to evaluate the firestorm 
effects of nuclear weapons used on cities, 
devoting no more than a page’ and a 
quarter to the subject. Nor does Effects 
attempt to project what the effects of 
weapons of more than twenty megatons 
would be. 


A further weakness is that Effects appears 
to be concealing a considerable amount of 
information about fall-out. No account is 
given, for instance, of the amount of con- 
tamination of ships caused by an under- 
water nuclear explosion conducted on 
July 24, 1946. Although the explosion was 
of only 20 kilotons, a number of US Navy 
ships had to be abandoned, though they 
were later studied at a Radiological Defence 
Laboratory. Dr. Ralph Lapp witnessed the 
test, and asks in Kill and Overkill why 
Effects does not describe the radiation con- 
tamination. It is certainly hard to under- 
stand a secrecy policy which prevents the 
publication of such information, 


All these criticisms make me slightly 
doubtful whether the aims set forth in the 
foreword to the book are achieved. It 
states: 


“There is a need for widespread public 
understanding of the best information 
available on the effects of nuclear 
weapons, The purpose of this book is to 
present as accurately-as possible, within 
the limits of national security, a compre- 
hensive summary of.the information.” 
A further criticism of the book is that its 
technical language is sometimes quite mis- 
leading. There is one chapter entitled 
“ Effects on Personnel.” Actually, it refers 
to effects on people. According to the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary “ Per- 
sonnel” means “the human equipment (of 
an institution, etc.).” It is interesting to 
note that the AEC sees people in these 
terms. ' 
All the same, this publication contains a 
large amount of what we are allowed to 
know about the effects of nuclear weapons, 
and we should use it even if we don't like 
it; © - . 
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The New Zealand CND march 
from Paraparaumu to 
Wellington (see below) 


THE 
OVERSEAS 
EASTER 
MARCHES 


Germany 23,000 


In West Germany over 23,000 people took 
part in Easter marches organised by the 
German Easter March Committee, Oster- 
marsch der Atomwaffengegner. This was 
about 50 per cent more than last year. 

In all there were about 21 separate marches 
and about 130 meetings were held. Vigor- 
ous protests were made on the marches 
against the German Government’s decision 
to keep foreign demonstrators out. Earl 
Russell, in sending greetings to the 
marchers, condemned this decision. So did 
Heinrich Buchbinder, one of the three 
presidents of the European Federation 
against Nuclear Arms, who contrasted the 
new wall which had been erected against 
peace marchers with the economic and poli- 
tical barriers which are being torn down all 
over Europe. ey 2 

The German marchers, it is reported, were 
proud of the English marchers who were 
sitting it out in a plane in Dusseldorf, and 
all the marchers sent telegrams of support 
to the British CND people. In spite of the 
prohibition of foreign marchers, many 
foreigners joined the marches - mainly those 
studying or working in West Germany. 

‘In Frankfurt a group of about 100 people 
held a sit-down in the main square in solid- 
arity with the shut-out foreigners. : 
The German Easter March Committee’s 
policy does not include unilateral with- 
drawal from Nato by Germany. It calls for 
disengagement in central Europe, an end 
to nuclear tests, and more contact between 


East and West. 


Switzerland 1,000 


About 1,000 demonstrators held a vigil out- 
side the Palais des Nations, the United 
Nations European office, on Easter Sunday, 
reports our Swiss correspondent David 
Millwood. This was the climax to a_three- 
day march from Lausanne to Geneva 
organised by the Mouvement Suisse des 
Jeunes Contre l'Armement Atomique in 
which about 500 people went the whole 


way. 
The 10 kilometre route took the marchers 
through the countryside to Morges, where 
they were accommodated at the town’s fire 
station, and to Nyon, where they stayed at 
the civic centre. The chief marshal of the 
march, Robert Nicole, is a captain in the 
Swiss army, but expects no disciplinary 
action. 

Among those sending messages of support 
to the march were Bertrand Russell and 
Albert Schweitzer. 

The policy of the march was “to support 
proposals for general and controlled dis- 
armament,” and “to strike public opinion 
and awaken it to the sense of struggle.” 


Belgium 8,000 


Between 8,000 and 10,000 people took part 
in a march in Brussels on March 24. The 
march was organised by a wide variety of 
groups including Communist and Catholic 
oom: organisations. The slogans permitted 
y the organising committee called for 


“simultaneous and controlled disarma- 


ment,” but some marchers carried unilater- 
alist and pacifist banners. 


Arno Hamers, organiser of the Liége Action 
Centre for Non-violence, has written a de- 
tailed analysis of the march and of the 
Belgian anti-nuclear movement in an article 
which will appear shortly in Peace News. 


Austria 1,600 


The Austrian Easter march from Moedling 
to Vienna organised by the Easter March 
Committee for Peace and Disarmament 
took place last Sunday, April 21, and at- 
tracted 600 people in the morning and 1,600 
in the evening. At the final rally the 
speakers included Dr. Robert Jungk and 
Gunther Anders, The policy of the march 
was opposition to nuclear tests, the further 
spread of nuclear weapons, and deception 
of the public about the dangers of the arms 
race, and for initiatives by Austria as a 
neutral country to bring about a reduction 
in international tension and mistrust. 


Denmark 1,000 


About 1,000 supporters of the Danish CND 
marched from Haderslev in southern Den- 
mark to the German border on the Friday 
and Saturday of the Easter weekend, The 
Federal German Government refused them 
permission to enter Germany and take part 
in a German Easter march, so a joint rally 
was held with 200 German marchers on the 
Danish side of the border. Last year 30,000 
people were at the final rally of the Danish 
Easter march. The much smaller numbers 
this year were probably due to the fact that 
the march was in a remote part of Den- 
mark, diificult to reach from Copenhagen. 


In next week's Peace News Michael Free- 
man will write more fully about the Danish 
Easter march and about the Danish anti- 
nuclear campaign. 


Netherlands 1,500 


On Easter Monday 1,500 people took part 
in a march in The Hague organised by the 
Comité 1962 voor de vrede. The theme of 
the demonstration was general opposition to 
the manufacture, testing and storage of 
nuclear weapons. There was also a march 
on April 13 at Groningen in which about 
300 people took part. 


Australia 3,500 


The Western Australian CND was formed 
less than a year ago, and held its first 
march this year, from Freemantle to Perth, 
a distance of twelve miles. There were 
about 180 people on the march, and about 
500 people came |to the open-air meeting at 
the end of the march. 

There was also a demonstration in Sydney 
last Sunday, when 3,000 marchers walked 
through the streets to the town hall. Here 
speakers opposed the setting up of a 
United States military radio communica- 
tions centre in Western Australia and 
French nuclear tests in the Pacific (The 
Scotsman, April 22.) 

Another Australian march was organised by 
the Victorian CND from Dandenong to 
Melbourne on Easter Monday. The march 
began at 6.30 am. when 19 marchers left 


Dandenong and finished at 4 p.m. with a 
rally at Yarra Bank, by which time the 
marchers numbered about 100. Last Tues- 
day’s Melbourne Age reports that Dande- 
nong was chosen as a starting point for the 
march as it was estimated that a 10-mega- 
ton bomb dropped in Melbourne would 
have heat and blast effects there, twenty 
miles away. 


New Zealand 800 


This year the New Zealand CND held its 
second Easter march, which covered the 
forty miles from Paraparaumu to the House 
of Representatives in Wellington, through 
heavily populated seaside areas. Last year 
forty people started on the march; this year 
180 were marching on Friday morning and 
more marchers were due to arrive from the 
South Island. Before the march an invita- 
tion to join them had been sent to the 
House of Representatives. The letter in- 
cluded the suggestion that New Zealand 
provide the initiative in turning the 
Southern Hemisphere into a nuclear free 
zone. 800 people took part in the final 
meeting in Wellington. 


Canada 


Canadian peace action this spring was 
aimed largely at making nuclear weapons 
an issue in the Canadian general election 
which took place on April 8. On March 30 
and 31, however, a joint fast and vigil for 
peace was held at the International Seaway 
Bridge between Cornwall, Ontario, and 
Roosevelttown, New York. It was organ- 
ised jointly by the US Committee for Non- 
Violent Action and the Canadian Com- 
mittee of 100. 


In Vancouver over Easter weekend an anti- 
bomb demonstration of several hundred 
people was held, organised by an ad hoc 
group including pacifist and non-pacifist 
organisations. 


Italy 


The Easter demonstration in Rome which 
had been planned by Consulta italiana per 
la pace was cancelled. As preparations 
went forward the risk became apparent that 
the political parties would have used it for 
their advantage in the coming election, and 
this would have compromised the autonomy 
of the Consulta. Also people are com- 
pletely involved in the election, and finally 
the police refused to give permission for the 
demonstration during this period of poli- 
tical struggle. 

A demonstration is planned for after the 
election. 


France 


In France tomorrow, April 27, Action 
Civique Non-Violente is organising a march 
which links the demand for a statute for 
conscientious objectors to nuclear disarma- 
ment. Marchers will assemble at Colombes 
on the outskirts of Paris and march to a 
police station in the centre of Paris where 
a 19-year-old conscientious objector, Daniel 
Beauvais, is due to present himself. 
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The march is specifically linked by the 


organisers with the Easter marchers in 
Britain and other countries. Its policy is to 
demand that France renounces her own 
nuclear deterrent, the force de frappe, and 
any shared European deterrent. It con- 
demns the manufacture or use of all 
weapons of mass destruction, and calls upon 
France to play with other non-nuclear 
countries a mediatory role between the 
United States and Russia to secure progres- 
sive and controlled disarmament. 

On March 31 Action Civigue Non-Violente 
held a march and vigil in Lyon in which 80 
people took part. 


USA 


New York. Walks organised by several 
peace organisations converged on Saturday 
outside the United Nations buildings. Here 
a crowd of several thousands heard 
speeches by Erich Fromm, Dave Dellinger 
and Homer Jack. At the same time 
Quakers held a 36-hour silent vigil in Times 
Square. 

Philadelphia. Under the sponsorship of all 
peace organisations 450 people, 100 less 
than last year, took part in a 14-mile 
march. 

Minneapolis. On April 14, 300 supporters 
of the Minneapolis Peace Walk Committee 
held a walk. Some walkers who were de- 
manding that the US negotiate with Cuba 
were asked by the rest to walk at the end, 
according to a report in the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune. 


Chicago. Fifteen peace groups were in- 
volved in demonstrations. There was a 
two-day walk of 35 miles which attracted 
between 175 and 200 students who at- 
tempted to start discussions with passers-by. 
On Saturday, April 13, all groups converged 
for a two-mile walk and the demonstration 
ended with a twenty minute silent vigil by 
the side of an Atlas missile, There were 
1,400 people present at this time. 


Los Angeles. Women Strike for Peace held 
a “Peace Saturday.” There was a walk 
through the town from 10 to 2 in which 
2,000 took part, followed by a rally which 
sent a warm message to the Pope congrat- 
ulating him on his recent encyclical, Rita 
Moreno then addressed the rally which now 
numbered 3,000, twice the size of last year’s 
demonstration. 


Miami. A 45-minute march was_ held. 
Most of the people taking part were elderly 
and three-quarters of them were women. 
Estimates of the numbers marching varied 
between 170 and 300. The theme of the 
march was “test ban treaty.” Sufficient 
money was collected to send 65 telegrams 
to the US Senate. 


San Francisco. A five mile walk took place 
and at the end a tree was planted in Golden 
Gate Park. 

Austin, Texas. Fifteen members of the 
Student Peace Union organised a 74-mile 
march to Bergstrom Air Force Base, where 
they handed out leaflets to those going in 
and out of the base. Many leaflets were 
accepted but some people called the demon- 
strators “‘ traitors.” To complete the demon- 
stration a 14-hour vigil was held, 
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PEACE NEWS AND 


THE 


TREASURY SOLICITORS 


The day after Peace News printed Michael 
Randle’s article “Vassall’s Unheard Evid- 
ence,” the Daily Mail printed a story on 
this subject which included the following 
passage : “Last night Mr. F, N. Charl- 
ton, head of the Treasury Solicitors Litiga- 
tion Department, said : ‘ Peace News is not 
the sort of paper I would waste my money 
on. Any information I have collected has 
been put before the tribunal.’ 


“Referring to the statement which Vassall 
is said to have given the prison governor he 
said: ‘I don’t know anything about that 
statement. I haven’t got the time to read 
Peace News. ... I have an appointment.’ ” 


Since then the following correspondence has 
ensued between Mr. Charlton and Hugh 
Brock, editor of Peace News: 


22nd March, 1963. 


Dear Mr. Charlton, 

The Daily Mail for March 15 reports you 
as saying, ‘‘ Peace News is not the sort of 
paper I would waste my money on. Any 
information I have collected has been put 
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before the tribunal.” According to the 
same report, you also said, “I don’t know 
anything about that statement, I haven’t 
got the time to read Peace News... I 
have an appointment.” 

If this report is accurate, we find it very 
disturbing. You say that you haven’t got 
the time to read Peace News - that is fair 
enough - but you also say that to buy 
Peace News is a waste of money. In other 
words, you condemn in public as worthless 
a paper which you admit you do not 
read. 


These statements, if you are correctly 
quoted, appear to us extremely irrespon- 
sible, coming from a prominent public 
official, since you seem to have no scruples 
about condemning the careful work of 
honest people without any knowledge of 
what you were condemning. Your state- 
ments may also have been libellous since 
they impugn our integrity as journalists. 
We would therefore like to receive from 
you a full apology for your statement which 
we would be able to publish in Peace News. 
If you are not able to do this we would 
appreciate an explanation of the reasons 
why you cannot. 
Yours sincerely, 
Hugh Brock, Editor. 


25th March, 1963. 
Dear Sir, 
I am in receipt of your letter of the 22nd 
instant, I cannot enter into any correspond- 
ence with you about the work I and my 
colleague undertook on the instructions of 
the Tribunal, 


In the Daily Mail of 15th March last there 
is one, perhaps pardonable, misquotation of 
what I said. I did not say, “I do not know 
anything about that statement,” but I said, 
“T do not know anything about a state- 
ment.” Bearing in mind that I had not 
read at that time what had been printed in 
your newspaper and that I was speaking on 
the telephone to someone I did not know, 
it was not practicable or advisable to be 
more precise. 


I had been expecting to hear from your 
newspaper with a full and complete apology 
for the defamatory statements about mem- 
bers of the Treasury Solicitor’s staff made 
in your issue of the 15th of March, and 
who have now been identified in your issue 
of the 22nd of March. There is a clear 
and very serious innuendo in your issue of 
15th March, 1963, that members of the 
Treasury Solicitor’s staff who are now iden- 
tified, had suppressed or withheld informa- 
tion or evidence obtained, during the course 
of their enquiries for the Tribunal. 
I and my colleague have under active con- 
sideration the institution of proceedings 
against Mr. Randle, the Editor, Peace News 
Limited, the publishers, and the Goodwin 
Press Limited, the printers of Peace News. 
This is a very serious matter, the gravity 
of which you apparently do not appreciate. 
Yours faithfully, 
F, N. Charlton, 
Principal Assistant Selicitor. 


26th March, 1963. 
Dear Sir, 
Thank you for your letter of March 25, In 
our letter of March 22 we did not express 
any desire to enter into any correspondence 
with you about the work you and your col- 
leagues undertook on the instructions of 
the Tribunal, 


We note that you refer to one misquotation 
in the Daily Mail of March 15, but this 
does not deal with the comment of which 
we complained in our, letter of March 22. 
We are still waiting for an apology for. your 
statements about Peace News. 


We were surprised to learn that you were 
expecting an apology from us. We.have 
received no demand for. an apology, and 
though we are always. prepared to recon- 


sider statements in Peace News, we are 
surprised that you should expect an apology 
from us before we had received any com- 
plaint. 


We have re-read the relevant articles in our 
issues of March 15 and 22 and do not think 
that there is any innuendo in them of the 
kind you mention. If you care to clarify 
exactly which statements you consider to 
be defamatory we shall be pleased to look 
at the matter again. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hugh Brock, Editor. 


28th March, 1963. 
Dear Sir, 
IT am in receipt of your letter of 26th 
March. 


I have indicated in general terms in my 
letter of the 25th March the nature of our 
complaints. The very serious innuendo in 
your article of the I5th March, 1963, 
against the “Treasury Solicitors” (who 
have now been identified in your issue of 
22nd March) not only reflects on their per- 
sonal and professional integrity as solicitors, 
but also reflects on the way they carry out 
their duties as public servants, At this 
stage it is not incumbent on us as the 
aggrieved parties to specify in more detail 
the particular parts of the articles on which 
we should rely. I should have thought that 
the innuendo would be clearly apparent to 
any right thinking member of society in 
whatever country your paper may be cir- 
culated. Are you prepared to agree to the 
publication of an agreed form of apology 
by your paper ? 
Yours faithfully, 
F. N. Charlton, 
Principal Assistant Solicitor. 


29th March, 1963. 
Dear Sir, 
Thank you for your letter of March 28. 
We would say that we find it extremely 
discourteous of you not to refer in either 
of your letters to our request for an 
apology for the insulting remarks you made 
about Peace News, We trust that you will 
very soon be able to give us an apology 
for publication in the paper. 


We remain puzzled by your position on the 
articles. It is our firm policy to make a 
full apology for any error of fact or un- 
intentially defamatory statement that 
appears in the paper. We have re-read the 
articles with great care and we are still 
completely unable to find the innuendo re- 
ferred to in your letters. You state, “ At this 
stage it. is not incumbent on us as the 
aggrieved parties to specify in more detail 
the particular parts of the articles on which 
we should rely.” Surely it is reasonable to 
point out specifically what you are ctom- 
plaining of to someone who has expressed 
himself willing to. consider an apology if 
he is told precisely where he is at fault. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hugh Brock, Editor. 


2nd April, 1963. 
Dear Sir, 
I am in receipt of your letter of the 29th 
of March. I find' your first’ paragraph 
somewhat naive bearing in mind that I and 
my. colleague are. aggrieved persons with a 
very | serious.-.complaint against . your 
paper. 
With regard to. the, second paragraph. of 
your letter, I suggest that you read again 
my letter to you of the 25th of March last, 
and_in particular the third paragraph of it. 
If you will then read the relevant parts of 
your issues of. the 15th and 22nd of March, 
f think: you can have little doubt as to the 
allegations which we make. 


I infer from your letter that you are pre- 
pared to publish an apology in certain. cir- 
cumstances, .. Mr. Chitty. and myself are 
considering our, views as to this, and. will 


write you further when the Radcliffe Report 
has been published. 


Yours faithfully, 
F, N. Charlton, 
Principal Assistant Solicitor.. 


8th April, 1963 
Dear Sir, 
We would refer you to our letter to you of 
March 22, which originated this correspond- 
ence, in which we drew your attention to 
a statement made by you and published in 
the Daily Mail for March 15. In that letter 
we asked you for “a full apology for your 
statement which we would be able to pub- 
lish in Peace News. If you are not able to 
do this, we would appreciate an explanation 
of the reasons why you cannot.” 


We await your reply to ovr request. If we 
do not receive an adequate reply by April 
17 we shall consider ourselves free to pub- 
lish our entire exchange of letters. 


Yours faithfully, 
Hugh Brock, Editor. 


9th April, 1963. 
Dear Sir, 
I am in receipt of your letter of yester- 
day's date. 


I am not prepared to consent to the pub- 
lication of the correspondence in Peace 
News. If you do so you do it on your own 
responsibility, 
I am still awaiting your apology. 
Yours faithfully, 
F, N. Chariton, 
Principal Assistant Solicitor. 


22nd April, 1963. 
Dear Mr. Charlton, 
Very many thanks for your letter of 
April 9. 


Re-reading the entire correspondence be- 
tween yourselves and us, I see that we 
have reached an impasse. We both con- 
sider ourselves to be the aggrieved party, 
and we are both entrenching our positions 
while awaiting an apology from the other 
side. In this microcosm of the Cold War 
there seems to be only one way out that is 
at once honest, dignified and non-violent. 
We therefore challenge you and Mr. Chitty 
or members of your staff to meet two 
members of the editorial staff of Peace 
News in a game of bar-billiards, dominoes, 
or some other game to be negotiated - the 
outcome of this contest to decide our 
differences. 


If this suggestion is agreeable to you, per- 
haps you could suggest a time at which my 
representatives could meet your representa- 


tives to discuss in more detail the terms and 


conditions of this contest. 


Yours sincerely, 
Hugh Brock, Editor. 
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Ashamed 


Your excellent editorial comment on the 
last day of Aldermaston and the “ mob” of 
anarchists, nihilists and other extreme dis- 
sident elements who have been so widely 
condemned, was most welcome. 


Those who took part in the anarcho-“ paci- 
fist’ demonstration and who I have since 
had a chance of talking to are thinking very 
seriously about the significance of their 
action. I must confess that I feel ashamed 
of having been in this rowdy and purpose- 
less demonstration, despite the fact that I 
am an active supporter of both the Com- 
Mittee of 100 and the Federation of London 
Anarchists. Many of those who took part 
in this demonstration seem to consider that 
it was non-violent. This to me seems to 
indicate how far away from its original pur- 
pose the Committee of 100 seems to have 
slipped and how loose the definition of non- 
violence has become in 100 circles. After 
all, despite the anarchist banners at the 
front, this was, as far as I know, a Com- 
mittee of 100 demonstration, and certainly 
T was told by one “ marshal ” (of the Com- 
mittee of 100 spontaneous type) that we 
should: “Take up the whole width of the 
road - CND are with us - we must take 
up the whole road.” 


That such a demonstration should have 
occurred is not only a reflection on the 
CND but also on the dissidents. I don’t 
know what we hoped to achieve by appear- 
ing as an unprincipled mob. If the Com- 
Mittee of 100 wants my support in the 
Struggle against the warfare state it must 
re-clarify its principles and re-affirm its 
faith in positive, creative non-violence rather 
than simply believing in absence of violence 
or, in less kind words, the non-use of 
Weapons of violence. It is no use being 
surprised at violent police riders or at the 
Violence of the state, and we must be pre- 
Pared to resist it, not with the new brand 
of “non-violent ” tussling and barging, but 
with the only weapon the citizen has left, 
the weapons of abstention, inertia, limpness 
and passive unreliability. I for one shall 
not be at the barricades when the first 
blood is drawn - for peace. 

Charles Radcliffe, 

148 Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3. 


Monstrous libel 


The statement in your editorial on the 1963 
Aldermaston march that it was “the most 
confused and divided ever” with “an in- 
creasing tendency to violence and mob poli- 
tics” seems to me to reflect your own con- 
fusion rather than that of the march. 


It is true that attempts were made through- 
out the march both to confuse and divide, 
but that they. were singularly ineffective. 

he unofficial “ March Must Decide Com- 
Mittee,* whenever it appealed to marchers 
for support or action, achieved only a tiny 
Minority of support, and indeed abandoned 
{though too late} plans for its’ own demon- 
Stration in Whitehall. 


In spite of the propaganda that went up 
and down the march throughout the four 
days, in spite of the organisations and indi- 
Viduals who attempted to create division, in 
Spite of the fact that most of the marchers 
Were new marchers, it remained, one of the 
quietest we have had and far less rowdy 
than in 1962. There was, as we had hoped, 
less shouting of slogans’ and far more 
singing. 

Those who demonstrated behind the banner 
‘of the London Federation of Anarchists 
Were a tiny proportion of Monday’s march. 
They appeared to be demonstrating, not 
against the Government and its nuclear 
Policies, but against the march itself, linking 
arms across Hyde Park Corner to block its 
Passage through the West. End. The 
violence that occurred, in which in my 
Opinion less than 500 were involyed, was 
bound, of course, to be used by the press 
to smear CND and the Aldermaston march. 
But it is dishonest to blame this entirely on 


renounce war and I will never | 
support or sanction another . 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


CND. What has happened to the non- 
violent radical civil disobedience wing of 
the movement between the quiet, disciplined 
sit-downs of 1961 and the scenes of violence 
that occurred last Monday ? 


In meetings with the Committee of 100 
before Easter I made it clear that I be- 
lieved attempts to split the march and to 
organise “radical action” in the Whitehall 
area would inevitably lead to violence. I 
was right. The Committee of 100 withdrew 
its plans too late, when the conditions for 
such violence had already been created, and 
was unable to control its followers. But it 
is 2 monstrous libel on the march itself and 
on most of those who marched to omit 
from your editorial the important and, to 
me, amazing fact that after all that had 
gone before, both in terms of incitement 
and endurance, the Aldermaston marchers, 
20 to 30 thousand of them, passed through 
the black and white vigil banners in Parlia- 
ment Square and up Whitehall in silence. 
I shall never forget, after the Anarchist 
banners had passed out of sight from Cock- 
spur Street, followed by their motley shout- 
ing band of shufflers, seeing the next con- 
tingent coming out of Northumberland 
Street (they had been diverted from White- 
hall) into the suddenly silent Square. They 
were orderly, quiet, restrained, and beau- 
tiful to see. That was the real Aldermaston 
march, 

Peggy Duff, 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 

2 Carthusian Street, 

London, E.C.1. 


Irresponsible 


Your complaint that leadership in CND is 
Jacking is probably valid, but this is partly 
due to the very broad basis on which oppo- 
nents of nuclear weapons have come to- 
gether within the campaign. Aldermaston 
has always been an occasion when anyone 
who opposed nuclear weapons on any 
grounds whatsoever could unite in a mas- 
sive legal protest. Because of its hetero- 
geneous character, the idea of organising 
within the march a civil disobedience 
activity, the prerequisites for which are 
exact briefing and an understanding of non- 
violent techniques, seemed quite irrespon- 
sible. It should have been obvious that 
violent individuals would become involved. 
The desperate urgency of the nuclear threat 
affects us all - CND and Committee of 100 
supporters alike, It is very unfortunate that 
some Committee members seem to believe 
that not only do they have the only method 
of meeting this emergency, but that those 
who do not go with them are “Jacking in 
guts” - an unfortunate phrase used during 
the march, 

Arthur Taylor and others, 

44 King Charles Road, 

Halesowen, Birmingham. 


Greatest ever 


On certain points we need to correct the 
record as falsified by the press. 


The notion that in central London the 
march should spread out and occupy the 
whole road had been discussed for months. 
At one time it even looked as though it 
might become official CND policy. That it 
could be done successfully was proved 
during the Cuban demonstration. 

It was clearly necessary not to have a tame 
conformist demonstration. We had some- 
thing to tell the world. It was important 
not to be put on the defensive by irrespon- 
sible newspapers and publicists, to whom 
telling the truth about preparations for 
nuclear war was “‘ treachery.” 


The decision not to: demonstrate in White- 
hall (on the first circuit at least) was taken 
at the Runnymede meeting, and the Com- 
mittee of 100 people in ‘‘ The March Must 
Decide” Committee upheld that decision 
after having opposed it vigorously during 
the meeting itself: 


The marginal violence at the RSG and in 
the march on Monday was bad. We should 
not make any excuses for it. It is just 
something that has to be put right in future. 
However, it was not the responsibility of 
the Committee of 100 or the London anar- 
chists, and it was not the important feature 
of the demonstration despite the publicity 
it got. 

The vital feature on both occasions was the 
implacable determination of ordinary people 
to defy the same authority that is also re- 
sponsible for the Bomb. 

There were mistakes. Someone should non- 
violently belabour the idiots who picked up 


Letters to 
the Editor 


and used that length of tubular steel. It 
should be understood that linking arms re- 
duces individual initiative and turns what 
should be a trial of intelligence into a mere 
trial of physical strength. 


If we have overwhelming numbers and we 
are stopped by a police cordon the best 
tactic is to melt round and through it. This 
was done in Whitehall, and, strange as it 
may seem to some, there is a case for non- 
violent pushing. The Cuban demonstration 
showed that it could succeed, The im- 
portant thing is not to break person-to- 
person communication with the police and 
to retain a sense of humour, then not to 
shout, not to run, never to accept provoca- 
tion, never to strike back. And if trouble 
crops up - isolate it. 


If we do not have overwhelming numbers 
it is a mistake to imagine that we can pass 
a cordon. In any demonstration we must 
know our strength and the state of our 
organisation and not ask or expect the 
impossible of each other. 

Direct action, from publication to deed, 
made Aldermaston 1963 the greatest ever. 
Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, 

Cambridge. 


Divorce needed 


It amounts to no less than extreme stupidity 
and political naivety for the Committee of 
100 to think that any publicity, good or 
otherwise, is valuable to the movement. No 
doubt the distinction between the methods 
of CND and the Committee is well known 
to us within the movement, but it is less 
well appreciated by the public at large. The 
philosophy of civil disobedience has un- 
happily paved the way for those manifesta- 
tions of frustration and violence which 
wrecked this year’s Aldermaston march in 
the eyes of thousands of television viewers 
and newspaper readers. An emphatic 
divorce of the two movements has at last 
become absolutely necessary. Peace News 
has not been helpful in this matter with its 
uncritical espousal of direct action in all its 
forms. 

Mark Hornak, 

10 Walpole Street, 

London, S.W.3, 

Peace News replies: We are surprised that 
Mr. Hornak should think our espousal of 
direct action uncritical, But we are more 
worried at the idea that CND and the 
Committee of 100 should become further 
estranged as a result of the events of 
Easter Monday; as our editorial said last 
week, both bodies have a responsibility to 
make sure that non-violence is the basis of 
their activities. This aim will not be 
achieved through endless recrimination. 


Self-centred 


The impression of the RSG 6 demonstra- 
tion given to those who were not there was 
that it was wholly self-centred, carried out 
by people relishing an escapade. How 
many demonstrators bothered to tell the 
people of Warren Row in plain terms what 
the bunker under their noses really 
meant ? 

Falcon Field told the same tale: the AWRE 
is the important item on the landscape, yet 
I felt I was alone in even looking at it. 
Might not the CND executive have 
arranged a speaker to’ make ~ public ‘what 
research is done in there. (“Is it a power 
station ?” a first-year marcher asked me.) 
That anger which is at root the expression 
of one’s own dissatisfaction will be inde- 
finitely absorbed by the avunculocracy in 
the way that liberal opinions are really 
rather proud of their Easter extremists, and 
unless the focus is kept sharp and clear, in 
terms that are communicable to the majority, 
people will not realise why we march. 

It would be very interesting if Peace News 
made a survey of what information and 
opinions have been left behind at Warren 
Row. It would be a revealing comment on 
our efficacy in communicating. 

John Rive 
3 Farndon 
Oxford. 


Broken trust 


The essential of a really peaceful world is 
trust in one another. 

The Direct Action Committee realised this. 
All their actions were absolutely open. The 
police, Scotland Yard, the Government, and 
people everywhere learnt that they were 
truthful and unafraid. This took several 
years and demonstrations to prove. 


oad, 
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Now Spies for Peace have broken this trust 
and have undermined the peace movement 
in this country. Secrecy can only lead to a 
bigger build-up of tensions and thus to a 
continuation of the balance of terror with 
H-bombs, ete. 

Secrecy is not non-violent and is cowardly. 
Anything published must have a name of 
someone who is willing to suffer the conse- 
quences. Only then will non-violence be 
respected and listened to by those whose 
opinions are at present different from 
ours. 

Nellie Warren, 

22 Waterperry, 

Oxford. 


Budget Day 


I have just read the article by Mr. Roberts 
(Peace News, April 12) regarding the 
demonstration to Parliament on Budget 


Day. 

The week before I read the article by Mr. 
Ball on the same subject. 

The Budget Day demonstration did not end 
quietly at 10.30 p.m. as Mr. Roberts says; 
it ended within the “ House” at just before 
midnight as most papers have stated. 
Although these papers were not aware what 
happened inside, Peace News could have 
known merely by asking the London 
Secretary. . ‘ 
The same applies to Mr. Ball in connection 
with his ‘“ weather” forecasts concerning 
the motives and arrangements for the 
demonstration. 

It is a pity that we cannot, it seems, have 
some degree of responsibility from the 
paper which we hope will one day become 
the real mouthpiece for the different views 
of those working for peace instead of for 
those who agree with the views of Peace 
News. My one desire therefore in these 
two instances is to do what I can to help 
to see to it that the paper and, it seems, 
its “assistants,” shall not remain so ignor- 
ant for the future. ; 
I know it would be useless to expect this 
letter to be printed coming from myself, 
but again I sincerely trust the paper will be 
in the hands of people who can adopt an 
attitude which sees the other fellow’s point 
of view. On that day Peace News will not 
only become mature, it will have reached a 
position of stature. 

A. F, Farr, 

24a St. Stephens Gardens, 

London, W.2. 

Adam Roberts writes: Yes, a very small 
rump of the demonstration did continue 
inside the House of Commons. I am sur 
prised by Mr. Farr’s general remarks. The 
organisers of the demonstration did not re- 
veal their exact intentions to their sup- 
porters. John Ball]’s doubts about this 
seem to have been justified, as in the event 
no one knew quite what to do when 
hemmed in by police. There was some 
pushing and violence from demonstrators, 
but the main characteristic was muddle and 
indecision. These are hardly good. qualities 
to show on a public demonstration of a 
political view. There seems no point im 
answering Mr. Farr’s other remarks, which 
are no more than abuse. 


Gone rancid 


When I find that the paper I have read and 
trusted for so many years has Mr. Henry 
Miller’s libidinous face with article I am 
thunderstruck, for here is the very thing 
that is killing all decency, all culture and 
therefore peace - sensationalism ! 

You are now just as guilty as all the other 
dailies, and worse, because they openly ad- 
mit they are out for the horrific; you have 
been built up with a facade of Dick Shep- 
pard, Corder Catchpool, George Lansbury, 
Middleton “Murry, Dr. Belden and many 
others. We have been taught to look for 
better things. Peace News has gone as this 
age has gone, rancid, and it is a very sad 
thing indeed. 

Please cancel my subscription forthwith. I 
shall give all my time and money in future 
to vegetarian causes, which is the basis of 
peace and the only way to ever have real 
peace. 

I have put your paper on the fire. 

Winston Sparrow, 

Helegate Studio, 

Calstock, Cornwall. 


Peace News replies: Sorry as we are to lose 
any reader, we fee] that Mr. Sparrow has 
only himself to blame. We find it hard to 
understand how anyone who read Albert 
Hunt’s article can have thought it sensa- 
tional. 
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PAT POTTLE IN GREECE 


from front page 


was pouring down her face. A young man 
that was with her started shouting at them 
to stop and tried to protect her, and a 
group of police got round him, and they 
got him on the floor and they were kicking 
hint and punching him and they broke his 
arm. And then they just picked him up and 
bodily threw him into the van. 


Then they drove us on a mile or so to the 
police station. I was asked to get out be- 
cause they had realised by then that I was 
English. I got out and a plain clothes man 
came up to me and bawled at me and 
snatched the badge off my coat and started 
shouting “ Moscow, Moscow,” which was 


about all the English he knew. Every time 
he said “ Moscow” he put both hands on 
my beard and started pulling it, It was 
really annoying. I wanted to slosh this 
bloke. 


They took me into the police station and 
after a while they came round and said, 
“You're Pottle, aren't you?” and I said 
“Yes,” and then the atmosphere completely 
changed. They took me into this waiting 
room where there were three other English 
people. Then they started giving me Greek 
cigarettes, and every time I wanted to light 
an English cigarette they said, “ No, no, no, 
you must have Greek cigarettes,” and they 
got us Turkish coffee; then I asked them if 
I could ’phone London and they said: 


“No.” We asked to see the British 
Consul and an official from the Embassy 
came, and he obviously wasn’t very sym- 
pathetic to us. “I'm here to help you” 
were his first words; then he went on at 
great length to tell me he could do 
nothing. 


I was then taken to the head of the Athens 
police; they treat this man like a god. [ve 
never scen people so scared. These men 
that had all been shouting at us and scream- 
ing at us suddenly go dead quiet when this 
man enters the room and they kind of stand 
to attention. Anyway, his first words were 
that [ was a Communist, and he told me to 
go to Moscow, so I explained that we had 
had demonstrations in Moscow, that I had 


Demonstration at Edinburgh RSG 


Last Sunday the Scottish Committee of 100 
held a demonstration at RSG-Scotland, 
which is situated at Corstorphine Hill, in 
West Edinburgh. Alan Parker, in announc- 
ing the demonstration, was quoted.in the 
“Scotsman” as saying : 
“We intend to show by this protest that 
the VIPs who say they would rather be 
‘dead than red’ intend to save them- 
selves and leave the masses to perish if 
a nuclear war occurs.” 


Next week in 


Peace News 

Trevor Hatton: MI5. 

Albert Hunt: Joan Littlewood’s 
revolution. 

Michael Freeman: The Danish CND. 
Pat Arrowsmith: “Spying for peace” in 
East Germany. 


Algeria milk 
on the way 


Michael Howard reports: When the SS 
Vasco sailed from West India Dock last 
Friday, April 19, she carried in her holds 
over 6,000 tins of dried milk contributed by 
the Aldermaston marchers for the children 
of Algeria, 

The Vasco will make a special call at 
Algiers where the cargo will be handed 
over to the Croissante Rouge, together with 
another 10 tons of milk which has been 
added to the Aldermaston March consign- 
ment by War on Want, who are also paying 
the transhipment costs. In addition over 
£200 has been donated by the members of 
the public, and this will be used to buy 
further supplies which will be sent by a 
later boat. 


No extra charges 


The nuclear disarmers who refused to leave 
Dusseldorf airport in their charter plane 
when they were refused entry into Germany 
to join the Easter marches have been told 
by Dan-Air Ltd., the charter company, that 
there will be no extra charges. 


German nuclear disarmers who provided 
food and other comforts to he, British 
travellers are not out of pocket either. 
They raised more than enough for the food 
by auctioning copies of the “Spies for 
Peace pamphlet to the highest bidders 
an the journalists gathered at the air- 


Ends hunger strike 


Gerard Daechsel, the Canadian disarma- 
ment campaigner who went on hunger strike 
in Sweden as a protest against deportation 
from Denmark, is now in Germany. He 
ended his ten-day hunger-strike on April 8. 

SEE TK nein ~ 


He added that he was confident that in- 
formation about the manufacture of germ 
bombs and other practices contrary to the 
general morality of Britain would be made 
public; but documents relating to such 
things as rocket fuels and other technical 
matters would not be passed on. If spying 
for peace could be established among re- 
sponsible citizens in all countries, he said, 
it would mean that no country would need 
to fear any breach of disarmament agree- 
ments, ssince any such breach would be 
made known immediately. 


About 400 people took part in last Sunday’s 
demonstration. Before the march moved 
off from the centre of Edinburgh, Walter 
Morrison said : 


“We want to get rid of this bloody state, 
this warfare state. We are not against the 
British people, or the Russian people, or 
the American people. It is people 
against Governments.” 
After marching from Edinburgh to Corstor- 
phine, about a seventy-five minute walk, the 
demonsirators spent a quiet half-hour out- 
side the gates of the RSG. No one 
attempted to break through the 8 ft high 
wire-fenced entrance. Anti-bomb songs were 
sung and a banner was held up which read: 
“Tf the Government need an 80 ft. deep 
bunker, so do you.” 
Alan Parker said : 
“The people of this country should take 


A bandsman 


Peace News” has received the following 
letter from a bandsman in the British forces 
in Germany : 

Dear SIR, 

IT am a member of the Queen's Own 
Hussars, H.M. Forces. I am also a member 
of the CND, and this is why I am writing 
this letter, 


I have been a member of CND now for 
four years. I have attended three Alder- 
maston marches. For some time now I 
have been talking to the’rest of my band 
and trying to convince them of the working 


‘Incitement’: two 
seek witnesses 


As a result of the Committee of 100 demon- 
stration on April 3, Nicholas Bohm and 
Mike Harwood have been charged with in- 
citement to cause a public nuisance. 
Nicholas Bohm was arrested at about 10.30 
p.m, when a few people were sitting down 
in front of the House of Commons car park 
entrance. Mike Harwood was arrested at 
9.55 p.m, on the pavement outside the lobby 
entrance, after addressing the crowd. 
Nicholas Bohm would like to contact any- 
one who was a witness to his actions before 
his arrest, and Mike Harwood anyone who 
remembers hearing what he said at the 
meeting. Possible witnesses should get in 
touch with them at the London Committee 
of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4. 


the Establishment apart at the seams non- 
violently, What Gandhi could do with 
virtually illiterate people, I am sure we 
could do in this country.” 


Alan Parker also described the Scottish 
Committee of 100’s plans for a march 
which is to start in Glasgow on July 13 
and arrive in London on September 7, The 
march will hold demonstrations at RSGs at 
Catterick, York, and Nottingham, if other 
Committees of 100 had not by then already 
done so. “There is a chance that one of 
the other committees will beat us to it,” he 
said. “There is a considerable amount of 
competition.” 

As a result of organising the demonstration 
Alan Parker and George Williamson have 
been charged with breaking a corporation 
by-law by having a procession without per- 
mission. 

Henrietta Roberts reports: “The general 
atmosphere of the demonstration was very 
subdued, like a rather boring church  ser- 
vice. I felt that an opportunity was missed 
at the RSG, which was in a natural amphi- 
theatre. The one speech that was made 
there was muddled and failed to make any 
real argument against the RSG system. The 
only lively part of the proceedings was the 
singing from some people from Glasgow.” 
FooTNoTE: The North-West Committee of 
100 is holding a demonstration at RSG-10, 
at Preston, tomorrow, April 27. 


writes 


of CND and its stand for nuclear and 
general disarmament. I have found that all 
I have told them about CND they have 
been quite willing to listen to. I have had 
booklets from the CND which I have found 
have helped me in my convincing of others. 
My sergeants have known about my beliefs 
in nuclear and general disarmament for well 
over a year now and very little has ever 
been said to me about it. But just to 
accept it is no longer any good. Things 
must be done to really show the Army and 
all H.M. Forces that we will not just stand 
by and be slaughtered at a press of a 
button. That is why I call on all service- 
men from all the Forces to stand up and 
let it be known to everybody that this silly 
race for arms at all costs be stopped before 
the world is stopped first. 

BosM, J. C. RICHARDSON, * 

c/o BAND, QUEEN’S Own Hussars, 
B.F.P.O. 41, 

DETMOLD, GERMANY. 


Gunner sentenced 


Gunner Dennis Kendrick (20) of the Royal 
Artillery was sentenced to six months’ 
detention last Friday for refusing to wear 
khaki. Wearing civilian clothes at a court 
martial at Imphal Barracks, York, he 
pleaded guilty to a charge of refusing to 
obey a lawful command, He wishes to be 
baptised a  Jehovah’s Witness. - The 
Guardian, April 20. 
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been arrested at the Russian Embassy twice, 
and that we had had a sit-in at the Russian 
Embassy. Then he told me I was a fascist. 
So I told him this was strange coming from 
a government that, in my opinion, if it isn’t 
fascist certainly uses fascist methods, So 
then he told me that we were against the 
free world. So I told him not to even 
mention the free world to me. If he wanted 
to speak about the free world to go and 
speak to his thousand political prisoners 
and ask them what they thought of the free 
world. At this stage he just blew up; he 
went absolutely mad and started screaming. 
He then said they were going to deport us. 
The only English he could say was “ Lon- 
don soon, then Moscow.” The three of 
them took me to the airport, where I was 
kept in the airport police station. This was 
about eleven, and I was kept there until 
one o’clock. I wasn’t allowed to send tele- 
grams or ‘phone or anything. And then 
they put me on the plane. That was yes- 
terday afternoon. So I was there for less 
than twenty-four hours. 


‘Spies’ search 
continues 


Members of the MI!5 and the Special 
Branch have been active in the last week 
making enquiries among nuclear disarmers 
about the Spies for Peace pamphlet, The 
homes of all the signatories of a duplicated 
pamphlet entitled Beyond Counting Arses 
were searched. This pamphlet, published 
last February, advocated a more militant 
policy for the Committee of 100, including 
the revelation of official secrets. 


Last Tuesday as Peter Moule, Secretary of 
the Committee of 100, came out of King’s 
Cross station he was stopped and searched 
by plain clothes men. On the same day a 


number of detectives held a vigil outside 
87 Westbourne Terrace, W.2, where several 
members of the Committee of 100 live. 


“So when [I got this secret circular about 
Army officers being stored in holes in the 
ground, in case the surface should be devas- 
tated, I thought it was another of those 
satirical jokes. . .” 


Peace News sales 
blocked 


Last week Messrs. Wyman Marshall, Ltd., 
declined to distribute the thousand copies of 
Peace News which they normally handle 
each week. Peace News was not informed 
of this until last Monday, and regrets that 
some readers did not receive their copy. 


Last Saturday a number of Peace News 
sellers faced police questioning. 

Richard Wallace was photographed by CID 
men in Oxford; in Birmingham two plain 
clothes policemen questioned Christine 
Edwards - and bought a copy. 

Two sellers in Doncaster, Steven and Mar- 
tin Hughes, were asked by a constable to 
go with him to the CID office: ‘“ After 
questioning us about our source of supply, 
political beliefs, and membership of organ- 
isations, the CID officer said he was going 
to confiscate our unsold copies,” the two 
said afterwards. 

“When we questioned the legality of this 
decision, he said he would only keep one 
copy, which he finally bought.” 
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